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Optimism Creeping Over the Whole Market—Weakness Caused 
by Continual Offerings of Goods—All Prices Grad- 
ually Settling. to a Lower Level—The Big 
Possibilities for Canned Foods. 


Register, this week, a very notable inerease in optimism. 
Both buyers and sellers believe they can see a rift in the clouds, © 
and that better business is ahead is the feeling of everyone. To 
the report that buying is on a small scale, consisting of lots of 
25 to 50 cases, instead of carloads, as in usual times, comes the 
statement that blocks of goods ranging from 2,000 cases to 
11,000 cases have been dealt in, and that jobbers are buying, 
and —— buy if they thought the bottom in prices had been 
reached. 

Let the canner put himself in the place of the buyer, and 
think what it means to see No. 3 tomatoes now quoted as low as 
$1.05 per dozen; a drop from $1.80 as futures—or for spots at 
the time futures were sold. 

Let the corn canner reflect what it means for a buyer to wit- 
ness corn selling at 85 cents now, when futures he bought were 
priced at $1.60. Can you blame the buyer for lacking nerve to 
buy? And particularly when there seems always to be some 
sellers of all kinds of canned foods at these low prices. Remem- 
ber, these buyers had to shoulder heavy losses in many other 
lines—and the burned child dreads the fire. 

How are you going to remedy this, and how long will the 
condition prevail? Mr. George W. Cobb, speaking before the 
Tri-State meeting in Philadelphia on Thursday of this week, his 
subject being “Why Cans Will Not Be Lower in Price in 1921,” 
asked: “Do you know how long that 65 cents on No. 2 tomatoes 

- will last?” And, answering himself, said: “Just as long as 
there are sellers of No. 2 tomatoes at 65 cents.” And he told 
the whole story. Just as long as canners continue to offer 
canned foods of any kind on the market, under present. condi- 
tions, the prices are going to continue weak, and will get weaker 
and lower with more offerings. ea 

No man who has been in this business any length of time 
has ever seen canned foods selling briskly in December—unless 
it was during those crazy buying years of the war, and they 
must not be considered in normal business. Therefore, it is not 
unusual to see the canned foods business. quiet now. 

‘. Once more we warn all canners to stay off the market; 
don’t offer any goods at this time. Let the market alone and it 
will catch its breath. There is a place for every can of good 
poets now in any warehouse, and the market. will take them at 

tter prices than now. prevailing—if you will but have patience 

and don’t try to force the market. = 

¥ The coffee interests recently put on a Coffee Advertising 
Campaign. Without knowing the absolute. figures, we are risk- 
ing nothing when we say 80 per cent. of our population were at 


that time users of coffee—probably more than that. And yet 
that advertising campaign is known to have increased the con- 
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sumption of coffee 14 per cent. Little, if any, of this represents 
new customers—new consumers of coffee. It must all have 
been increased consumption by old users. phi 

Look at the canners’ situation as they enter upon their bi, 
advertising campaign—January ist. It is known—not guesse 
at—that but 15 per cent. of the people are consumers of canned 
foods. Therefore, the advertising campaign can work on a pos- 
sible increase of 85 per cent. in consumers—new ones who never 
used the goods before—and induce an increased use of the goods 
by old users—two big fields to draw from. If coffee could make 
such a remarkable showing by advertising, what cannot canned 
foods do? 

It is our opinion that every can of food now in existence 
will have been eaten up—gone off the market into actual con- 
sumption—two minutes before any new s can be produced. 
That’s the probability we have in mind when we ask you to hold 
your goods now, and we do not consider it a gamble at all. 

That canned foods cannot be produced in 1921 any cheaper 
than they were in 1920, is an assertion that many well-informed 
canners are now making. They may be right, but lots of things 
can happen. Mr. McGlaccon, ex-president of the National Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Association, put the matter in an understanding 
way when he said before the Western Canners’ Association: 


“Only six months ago it was easy to sell any thing at any price. 
Money was the cheapest thing in this country. Now it is im- 
possible to-sell anything at any price.” A rather considerable 
change in six short months, and a very definite answer to the 
men—whether he be Judge Geary or anyone else—who says 
prices will not come down. 

We expect to see the whole level of prices come down, and 
that will be no hardship on anyone. You will pay less for labor, 
less for materials and supplies and sell the goods for less than 
formerly; not at pre-war prices—we will not see them again as 
a steady thing—but prices will be more moderate than has been 
the case in the past few years—and there will be profit in them. 

There are no material changes to note in the canned foods 
market this week. Most canners and brokers are attending the 
big Philadelphia Convention and swapping experiences and try- 
ing to learn what is going to happen. All agree that the market 
should be let alone until after January 1st. 

You will find more profit in reading the interesting proceed- 
ings of the big Western Convention than in studying market 
prices or possibilities. 

Next week we will give you a full account of the big Tri- 
State meeting—and you will find it mighty good reading. 


| 282 San Fernando Boulevard 


Angelus Sanitary Can Mach. Co. 


High Speed Automatic Can Making 
and Canning Machinery 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


chaefer 
afety 
team 


stirrers. 


JACKET KETTLES 


In all sizes, STATIONARY and TITLING, with or without 


Our kettles are made of the best grade of Lake Superior heavy 
copper, designed for quick boiling and durability and 
built by experienced coppersmiths only. All kettles are 
carefully inspected and subjected to a hydrostatic pressure 
of 200 lbs. before shipment. 


We also make copper steam coils in spiral or basket shape 
with wooden tank and steam trap for Pulp and Catsup. 


Copper Tanks, Porcelain lined Steel Pipe, Steel Stacks and Tanks of al) 
sizes and shapes. 


EMIL SCHAEFER 


1320-22 N. 5th St. t=! 
Kettles up to 40 gallons in stock 


COPPERSMITH and ENGINEER 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Established since 1886 
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HERE’S HOW IT’S DONE 


THE ROTARY APRON “D” IS DRIVEN EQUALLY BY BOTH BUCKET CHAINS PREVENTING THE HANSEN SANITARY BOOT CAN BE TAKEN 
THE UNEQUAL STRETCHING OF CHAINS CAUSING THE BUCKETS TO HANG UN. APART BY SIMPLY LOOSENING THUMB NUT 
EVENLY, ALSO RUNNING ON ROLLERS “E.” IT TAKES VERY LITTLE POWER TO - “A” FIG. 1, WHICH FITS SLOT ““B” AND PUSH. 
OPERATE. NO GEARS.OR TAKE-UP BOXES FOR ROTARY APRON IS ONE CASTING. ING HOPPER “C” IN DIRECTION OF ARROW 
IT CAN THEN BE DRAWN OUT SIDEWISE. THE 

ALL PARTS COMING IN CON. 4. aid ROTARY APRON “D” CAN THEN BE LIFTED 

ENAMELED OR BRONZED- OFF ROLLERS “E”, THE IDLERS “F” KEEP 
NO RUSTY JOINTS, CREV id BUCKETS IN PLACE. THE WATER SPRAY PIPE 
ICES, OR CORNERS FOR O IS PIVOTED AND CAN BE SWUNG OUT THE 
DIRT TO COLLECT IN WAY 


ROTARY 
APRON 


IDLER “FS IDLER “F” 


@ 


=> “Zz” 
FIG. 1 SHOWS BUCKET “X” JUST FILLED. 
AND POCKET “Y” MEASURING AMOUNT 
FOR BUCKET “Z” 


THIS SPACE NEVER LESS 
THAN % SO PEAS WILL 
NOT CUT OR CRUSH 


FIG. 2 SHOWS OPENING BE- 
TWEEN BUCKETS “X” AND 
“Z” COVERED BY ROTARY 
APRON “D” SO PEAS WILL 
NOT BE SPILLED. 


FIG. 3 SHOWS POCKET “Y” 
EMPTYING INTO BUCKET 


THERE IS NO CHANCE FOR PEAS 
TO SPILL FOR APRON COVER 
THE BUCKETS ON ENDS AS WELL 
AS SIDES. 


The Hansen Sanitary Conveyor Boot 
“A DWARF IN SIZE BUT A GIANT FOR WORK” : 


Ned E. Fletcher, Secretary of the Hustisford Canning Co., Hustisford, Wis., Says: 


‘We are mighty glad that we threw out our old elevator boots and installed HANSEN BOOTS in their place 
for it has cut our pea waste down to almost zero. As to sanitation, the easy accessibility of its parts made it possible 
for us to keep them thoroughly clean at all times.’’ 


‘Hundreds of Others are Equally Enthusiastic 


You will be doing yourself an injustice if you do not investigate the merits of this machine by sending for catalog today 


THE WISCONSIN CHAIR COMPANY 


CANNING MACHINERY DIVISION PORT WASHINGTON, WIS. 
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NON-BREAKABLE BUCKETS : 
— FLOOR LINF: 
APRON “D” BUCKET “ZZ poo 
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Canned Foods Market Not Making Much Progress—Tomatoes 
Irregular—Corn Surprisingly Dull—Salmon Going 
Cheeply to Domestic Trade—Notes. E 
New York, December 2, 1920. 


Reported -by Telegraph. 


Situation—The canned foods market is not making much 
progress, as it is under the handicap of normal seasonal dull- 
ness and the present industrial and financial uncertainty. The 
dullness, even in best of conditions, causes only a slight mo- 


ment, while the industrial uncertainty has brought even the © 


little business that was in progress to a standstill. Trading 
is merely routine in character and is limited to an extent. 
There are a few carload orders being placed, and the general 
policy is to buy only what is needed from day to day, and 
chiefly on spot. There is, however, a possibility that a short 
period of increased buying will occur before the buying of 
Christmas and holiday specialties cuts down the demand of 
canned foods until after inventory is taken. This has led 
to the belief that the market for the next two weeks will con- 
tinue about as at present, with the dull period during the 
montn following, which is expected will be marked by slight 
recessions in prices here and there. Taking it at its best, it is 
only a nominal market, both in movement and demand. The 
feature is that prices hold fairly well, as the bottom of the 
decline seems to have been reached and passed. There is no 
heavy retail trade to force buying, and money stringency has 
the effect of curtailing the jobbing demand. The situation is 
featureless and stagnant in spite of the fact that strenuous 
efforts to move goods are made and not adequately rewarded. 
This form of trading is not enough to hold up the market, 
for 50 or 100 case lots are not what the situation needs to 
take the market out of its narrow rut. Carload orders for 
future needs are necessary. Hand-to-mouth buying is all the 
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jobbers will consider. Goods outside of frost food storage 
have not been entirely cleaned up and are now being sacrificed. 

Tomatoes—Southern tomatoes are quoted at irregular 
prices, both spot and at factory, with most buying. In the 


‘country No. 2s range from 65c to 70c, with a higher figure 


more general and for full standards. The inside price is for 
sacrificed lots; mostly in small lots of questionable quality. 
It is the same way with No. 3s, which are quoted at $1.00a 
1.10. No. 10s are quoted a $3.50, also at the factory. Some 
‘elose observers predict a freer movement during the early part 
of December than for the month of November. They expect 
that this movement will arise from actual jobbing needs rathe? 
than from the element which usually is willing to take a flyer 
because prices are low. California tomatoes are seldom men- 
tioned, early contracts are coming in, but there is no new 
buying. There are carload orders in evidence, but most buy- 
ing is in smaller lots. Some cheaper prices are mentioned, 
but investigation usually shows them to be sub-standard, or 
sacrificed, lots in small quantities. Some of the larger retailers 


‘are selling increased quantities of twos and threes at popular 


prices, and it is likely that this class of distributor will soon 
be forced to replace his depleted stocks. 


Corn—Has been surprisingly duil for a number of weeks, 
and, in fact, it is dead, so far as any extended demand goes. 
It can only be sold in a small way. Southern Maine style 
standard is quoted at 85a90c, factory, but can be bought for 
less if the purchaser is not particular. Western brings the 
same figure. There is no advanced buying, and what trading 
there is is forced and restricted. The selling demand is easily 
supplied, the market favoring the jobber, and he insists on 
low prices. There are a few Southern Maine style standard 
quoted as low as 80c, factory. State packs are in normal 
demand. 

Peas—Are holding their own, and that is about all that 
can be said of the situation. The canner is more hopeful of 
the future, and he is inclined to hold his surplus stock for the 
spring market. This has had the effect of steadying the mar- 
ket, but it has not increased the buying. Full standard and 
better grades of the small sieves are finer in the Western and 
State. Jobbing and retailing stocks do not need replenishing, 


so that there is very little demand from the Southern whole- 
sale market. 


“HUDSON.” 


Stevenson Automatic Lock Seam 
Body Forming Machine 


This machine is adapted for Form- 
ing, Locking and Soldering the 
bodies of either round, square or ir- 
regular cans, and is furnished with 
soldering attachment for soldering 
the bodies, or without soldering at- 
tachnent, also with or without notch- 
ing attachment for dry products. 


The body blanks can be fed by hand 
to the machine, or it can be equip- 
ped with a feeding attachment. 
The machine is easy of adjustment, 
and can be quickly changed for 
various size cans; is constructed of 
the very best workmanship and ma- 
terial, and is of the latest design, 
and improved mechanical con- 
struction. 
Prices and full information on 
application. 


We Make the Following Sizes: 
2% to in.Diam, 


STEVENSON & CO., Inc. 


601-7 S. Caroline St. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


“Patented” 
and 
“Patents Applied for’ 


 - 
See 
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GOODS 


OWN VALUE 


The Cap that seals ea foods should be 
article of known value. 


Upon it depends the condition of the contents. It 


is of vital importance to packer, wholesaler, rerailer 
and consumer. 


It should, therefore, be easy to identify, so that all 
may distinguish the reliable and dependable Cap. 


We now trademark and advertise Phoenix-Her- 
metic Caps, thus giving users a merchandising advan- 
tage not heretofore possible. 


All packers are urged to avail themselves.of this 


new sales help by _— us for further information 
right now. 


PHOENIX: HERMETIC Co. 


2444}West 16th Street 3720 14th Avenue 
Chicago Brooklyn, New York City 
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The Anticipated Depression Has Made Its Appearance—Molasses 
the Only Thing Grocers Are Buying—Bantam Corn Con- © 
tinues in Demand—Personal and Other Notes. 


Portland, December 3, 1920. 


The anticipated depression following the holiday has made 
its appearance, the local jobbers reporting the dullest period 
known to business for a long time. But at the rate local re-. 
tailers are selling all foodstuffs, business must show a marked 
activity before very long. No talk of responsibility for present 
inactivity will penetrate to the dealer’s conscience as long as the 
consumers continue to buy lavishly and at any ‘price.. The’only 
apparent solution is a general hunger strike... — 
_ At present the only outlet for the. jobbers is to lumber 
camps, which are now .beginning operations. This is. a very 
large business in Maine, though operations this year will not be 
as extensive as during the past few years. Lumber-jacks no 
longer live on baked beans and salt pork, with molasses in their 
tea; consequently, this supply business is important to the job- 
bing trade. Canned foods play no small part in the supplies. 

The only grocery buying today is in molasses, and repre- 
sentatives of the leading firms have gone to New Orleans in 
this interest. Molasses is a big item in the Maine trade, at 
least one firm handling it by direct cargo from New Orleans, 
and others buying in surprisingly large amounts. 

Canned Foods—There is absolutely no interest shown in 
any line of Maine canned foods. Some packers are trying to 
force sales, and by that action are inducing buyers to offer 
ridiculous prices--which have sometimes been accepted. As a 
general thing, however, the packers are to be commended. for 
their restraint in offering goods and their firm refusal to accept 
suicide prices. 

Canned Corn—This is the biggest item in all the Maine 
packing game, at present has the largest stock on hand, and at 
the same time is the least interesting to the trade. No good 
packer is making a price of less than $1.60 on strictly fancy 
corn; in some instances fancy grade -+has been bought for less, 
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but not to an extent to establish a market price. Extra stand- 
ard grades, some of which are extremely nice goods, are not 
interesting; and except for fancy corn, the packer prefers to 
hold extra standard rather than standard. Standards are sell- 
ing occasionally, at prices around $1.10 factory. One large 
firm has quoted a block of standard at $1.00; and buyers report 
a quotation of 85c. on one lot of Maine standard. However, $1.10 
seems td. be the average price for the average quality of goods. 

' . ‘Bantam Corn—This one line has continued in demand, until 
now there are practically no offerings. One firm holds a block 
_ of about a thousand cases, said to be very fancy, on which the 
price is $2.00 per dozen factory. Any other holdings are in 
small amounts, and prices stand at about $1.85. There was a 
comparatively large amount of this yellow sweet corn packed in 

_ Maine in 1920, and its popularity is well established. 

No. 10 Apple—Although the amount packed is probably less 
than half the 1919 up-put, it has been larger than anticipated, 
and the quality of fruit has held up well. Preparations were 
made for a large cider business, but changes in rulings on the 
‘Volstead act: have béen numerous and:’so conflicting that no 
-one has ventured tod get wore eat quantity on hand. Com- 
;mercial cider, for vinegar trade,-has been made at all of the 
larger apple-packing plants.” = * 

Sardines—The pack is over, and 
in the same condition. There is no demand, and the packers 
are lethargic. No offerings are being forced, inquiries are re- 
ceived with due attention, but without eagerness. The price on 
standard goods, quarter oils keyless, is quoted today at $4.00, 
but no business is reported. Fancy packages are numerous, ‘but 
are offered only upon inquiry and at no established quotations. 

Clams—Clam packers might wish for more active demand, 
but at least they are convinced of their costs and of the value 
of their goods, and are holding firm to the prices of $1.40 for 
5-ounce. Two dollars was the last quotation upon 8-ounce and 
would still obtain if there are any offerings in this size. Eight- 
ounce clams are packed upon contract only and are not generally 
found in spot stocks... 
Canners’ Association—-The Maine-Canners’ Association held 
its annual meeting on December ist, and the following officers 
were elected: President, J. P. Baxter, Jr.; Vice-President, Wil- 
liam E. Elwell; Secretary-treasurer, James W. Lanigan. These 
officers were re-elected, and the following directors selected: 
C. L. Baxter, J. P. Baxter, Jr., H. E. Thurston, H. C. Baxter, 
G. B. Morrill, H. L. Forhan, S. H. Soule, Fenton Tomlinson and - 
O. E. Dingley. MAINE. 


apparently the business is 


THE 


“BLISS” NO. 119:K TOP_AND BOTTOM 


Main Offices: 
American Factories: 


CHICAGO, People’s Gas Bldg. 


CINCINNATI. Union Trust Bldg. B 
1857 FOREIGN 


LONDON, ENGLAND, Pocock Street, Blackfriars Road, S. E, 


Just put a pack of tin strips into the feed 


per minute. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. amd HASTINGS, MICH. 
SALES OFFICES 
DETROIT, Dime Bank Bldg. 
UFFALO, Marine Bank Bldg. 
SALES OFFICES and FACTORIES 


PRESS IS FULLY AUTOMATIC 


magazine. The patented feed mechanism 
carries the strip under the die at the prop- 
er intervals to catch every stroke. Ordin- 
arily the press is operated in an inclined 
position of about 55 degrees off the verti- 
cal and gravity is sufficient to clear the 
bed effectively at each stroke. 


As with all ‘“BLISS’’ Can Making Mach- 
ines, the 1195K Top and Bottom Press 
operates at a speed of 150 or more strokes 


CLEVELAND, Union Bank Bldg. 
ST. LOUIS, Boatmen’s Bank Bldg. 


1920 
PARIS, FRANCE, 100 Boulevard Victor-Hugo, St. Quen 


4-c 
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ARE YOU 
FULLY PROTECTED 


against fire loss 


NOW 


that your stock of canned goods has 
reached its highest point in value? 


You can well afford to keep fully covered, 
when you can obtain your protection 


AT ACTUAL COST 


through 
Canners Exchange Subscribers 
That’s what one of our customers thinks about : 
Embry—4—One Boxes. = 


Well, any time we hear of any Embry—4— Warner Inter-Insurance Bureau 


One saving a life, we’re deeply gratified. Write 


Lansing B. Warner, Incorporated 


104 South Michigan Avenue ae 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Officially endorsed by National Canners’ Association 


‘‘They’re life-savers.’’ 


But they save more. 


Label Pastes for Canners 


TINNOL—The only strictly neutral Paste for labeling on tin It 
sticks on lacquered or plain tin. It prevents rust spots. It does not 
affect the mo-t delicate colors. It does not warp or wrinkle the paper. 
It keeps sweet in any weather. All ready for use as we ship it. 

Packed in 50-gal. bbls.; 25 gal. bbls.; 10 gal. kegs; 5 gal: kegs: 2 


Because of their patented wirebound construc- 
ARABOL LABELING MACHINE PASTE-—An adhesive of ex- 
tion, Embry—4— One Boxes can be made lighter traordinary merit. Much stronger than flour paste. Will keep in 
\ sweet condition for more than three months. Made especially for the 
in weight and yet stronger in construction. KNAPP, BURT and MORRAL machines and all machines using flour 
paste. 
= ; : Packed in 50-gal. bbls ; 25-gal. bbls.; 10-gal. kegs; 5-gal kegs; 2-gal. 
Result: They save time, labor, money,goods, pails; 1-gal. pails. 
LIQUID PICK-UP GLUE—A clvan and highly «oncentrated adhes- 
freight, and because of their everlasting get- ive, ready for use on the BURT and KNAPP o similar machines for 
thereness customers too difficult or varnished labels 
cus 


Packed in 50-gal. bbls. ; 25-gal. bbls ; 10-gal. kegs; 5-gal kegs; 2-gal. 
pails; 1-gal. pails. 


i j j MACHINE GUM—For labeling on Glass and Wood. Will resist : 
anyhting that can be shipped at all : your labels put them. not affect 
j ic j — gloss or stain delica'e papers. All ready for use as we ship it. at 
on: oe shipped more economically m Embry 4 Packed in °0-gal. bbls.; 25-zal. bbls. ; 10-gal. kegs; 5-gal kegs; 2-gal. 
—One Boxes. pails; 1-gal. pails. 


CONDENSED PASTE POWDER—0ne sound will.make 2 gallons 
or 16 pounds of pure white paste ready for use. Much better, stronger 
and smoother than flour paste. Made in 2 minutes with boiling water 
or live steam. No acids. Will not stain 
the most delicate paper. Makes 3 times 
as much paste, pound for pound, than so- 
called cold water pastes. Can be used on 
KNAPP or other labeling machines, made 
up at the rate of 1 lb powder to 8 or 10 d 
lbs. of water. 
Packed in 2 0-Ib bb's.; 150-'b. bbls.; 
100-1b. drums; 50-lb. drums; 25-lb. drums; 
10-lb. bags. 
AMERICAN COLD WATER PASTE 
POW DER—Made up in 2 minutes with 
cold water. Three pounds make 2 gal- 
lons of thick paste. 
Packed in 300-1b, bbls.; 100-Ib. drums: 
| TRADC wane | 50-Ib. drums; 25-!b. drums; 10-Ib. bags. 


Embry Wirebound Box Co. 
Branch of Embry Box Co. 
Incorporated : 
828-C South 20th Street Louisville, Ky. 


Largest Paste and Gum Manu- 
facturers in the World 


The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 
~°100 William St. Samples for Tests on Reuuest New York 
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Fruit Growers Discuss Value of Standardization—Slight Im- 
provement in Demand for California Canned Prod- 
ucts—Canned Salmon Moving Better— 


Notes of Interest. 
Reported by Telegraph. 


San Francisco, December 2, 1920. 


At the California Fruit Growers’ and Farmers’ Annual 


Convention, held recently at Fresno, the commercial value of 
standardization was discussed at considerable length, and it 
‘was pointed out that while this has received much attention, 
particularly in the packing of fruits and vegetables, there is 
still room for improvement. Canners have developed this to a 
greater extent than shippers of green fruits, and California 
canned fruits are famous for their uniformity. In discussing 
this question J. C. Whitten, professor of pomology at the 
University of California, declared that the success and growth 
of co-operative marketing organizations in this State, which 
have made it possible to market an ever-increasing yield of 
fruit at a profit to the growers, has been made possible through 
the establishment of standards and brands. He described 
brands as being a guarantee that each package contains just 
what is claimed for it, and through the brand the product is 
made known to consumers. “Such co-operative effort dealing 
with standards and brands is essential to the successful mar- 
keting of our fruit,” he said. ‘‘They are essential in making 
the market, in influencing increased consumption, in distribut- 
ing the product, in establishing satisfactory prices, in putting 
the industry on a business basis, and learning the tastes and 
demands of different markets.” 


The California Industrial Welfare Commission has com- 
pleted a tabulation of increases in wages paid to women em- 
ployes during the canning season of 1920. All time and piece 
rates were increased by the Commission 11 per cent, and it 
was found that this resulted in increased earnings amounting 
to $111,900. Under the provisions of the minimum wage order 
effective in the canning industry this year, canners choosing to 
operate on a piece rate basis were permitted to do so, pro- 
vided they paid not less than the piece rate established by the 
Commission. The minimum rate was not less than 331% cents 
an hour. In order to determine the fairness of rates, a weekly 
inspection was made by an auditor of the Commission in each 
plant following the piece rate method. Wages in general in 
California are commencing to show a reduction, for the first 
time since the commencement of the war, and canners are 
wondering how long it will be before the minimum scale for 
women is reduced. Farm wages are much lower than they 
were a year ago, several large industrial concerns in the 
Greater San Francisco have reduced their wage scales, and a 
number have cut down their working forces. The outlook is 
that labor costs will be materially lower during the canning 
season of 1921. 


A slight improvement has been noted of late in the de- 
mand for California canned products, particularly for fruits, 
indicating that the consuming demand is making its effects 
felt, and that retailers are coming into the market again. 
However, there are still stocks of last year’s pack to be picked 
up here and there, and new goods are moving slowly. The 
dullness of the market is accentuated on account of the fact 
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that there is no export demand, with the exception of a little 
from the Orient. 


Canned salmon is now moving better than almost any 
other canned products. A large proportion of the holdings of 
Alaska reds has been sold, and much of that that is unsold 
is held under options. Pink salmon is moving fairly well, 
there being quite an export movement to Greece ‘and other 
countries of Southern Europe, As this grade is comparatively 
cheap chums are not receiving much attention. Some sales of 
medium reds are being made for shipment to South Africa. 
The domestic demand is steady, but is not large. 


California sardines with the smoked flavor desired by so 
many are being turned out in increasing quantities, processes 
having been developed that insure a better and more uniform 
article than that offered by European canners. The latter still 
employ the process used for many years, due, probably, to the 
fact that labor may be obtained for low wages. By this process 
the fish are suspended on wires and placed in rooms where 
they are smoked much after the fashion our forefathers 
smoked their hams and bacon. The sardines are then packed 
in cans, covered with oil and sealed. In some plants the cans 
are then sterilized in retorts, but this is not general, the smok- 
ing process being supposed to cure the fish. When the pack- 
ing of sardines in California was commenced on a large scale 
efforts were made to secure this kippered flavor, and methods 
similar to those used in Europe were employed, but the ex- 
periments did not prove very successful. The European process 
entails much handling of the fish, and the labor cosfs here 
proved prohibitive. In addition, the warm climate of Cali- 
fornia worked against the method, the fish tending to decom- 
pose before the curing process was complete. A third draw- 
back was found in the fact that the sardines packed here, 
being genuine sardines and not merely bristling, or baby. her- 
ring, are lean fish, without a layer of fat to absorb the smoked 
flavor. The packing process as developed in California is to 
smoke the oil in which the fish is packed in a special retort, 
beechwood being used to produce the desired flavor. The sar- 
dines are cleaned and prepared in the usual manner, fried in 
oil, drained, trimmed and packed by hand in sans and steril- 
ized in a retort for twenty minutes. An oil made from apricot 
kernels is used principally. 


Revised figures made by salmon handlers in the North- 
west place the salmon pack of Alaska, the Columbia River and 
the Puget Sound district at 6,055,000 cases. The Alaska 
count totals about. 4,225,000 cases, while that of British Co- 
lumbia is estimated at 650,000 cases, 


C. H, Bentley, of the California Packing Corporation, San 
Francisco, has been named a member of a committee of Cali- 
fornia fruit men to go to Chicago in January for a: conference 
with railway operating executives which will have for its ob- © 
ject an improvement in the refrigerating service for 1921. 


Libby, McNeill & Libby are planting four thousand acres 
to asparagus on Tyler Isiand, in San Joaquin County. It is 
believed that this is the largest single acreage devoted to as- 
paragus by any one concern in the United States. : 


The Hollister Cannery, at Hollister, Cal., was destroyed 
by fire on the night of November 22. The loss is estimated 
at about $350,000. 


Thomas Lawlor, W. H. Keeler and Thomas Haynes have 
purchased a cannery near Moclips, Wash., and plan to open 
a fish and vegetable packing plant next spring. 


The Supreme Court of Oregon has upheld the constitu- 
tionality of the state law that makes it unlawful to purchase 
or offer for sale any salmon taken beyond the three-mile limit 
of the Columbia River between March 1 and May 1. 

“BERKBLEY.” 


Solving the Double Seamer Problem 


It is now possible for us to supply, on a Rental anes three distinct types of 
Closing 


Made by the E. W. Bliss Company of Brooklyn. 

aa et Cc 4 f j Cc A continuous operating machine, having a capacity of 
110 cans per minute with no spill, which will displace two 
of the ordinary single spindle type. 


(Westchester )Controlled by the Whitaker. Glessner Com- 
eel in No | 00 pany of Wheeling, West Virginia. 
' A compact machine, having a minimum of wearing parts. 
Speed 55 cans per minute. 


A type making an unusually tight seam with which all 
Max Ams No. 128 cams ce “Speed's Cans’ pe 


minute. 


Southern Can Company 
Baltimore, Md. 


The Cameron No. 154 


DOUBLE SEAMER 


Attaches Cevers to Filled Cans 
of the Sanitary Type 


This simple, clean-cut mach- 
ine relieves you of the burden 
of mechanical upkeep. 


It is the last word in double 
seaming. 


Every machine fer can making 


CAMERON CAN MACHINERY CO. 


Successors to TORRIS WOLD & CO. 
No change of ownership, personnel or location 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


AGENCY EUROPEENE-CONTINENTALE CAMERON CAN MACHINERY CO., 56 Avenue De Chatillon. Paris, France.” 
WM. COOPER PENN &CO. 28, Vicvoria St., Lendom, England.” “D. M. KABLE, Post Office Building Hongkong, China” 
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THE CANNING TRADE. 


73RD SEMI-ANNUAL MEETING OF THE WEST- 


ERN CANNERS ASSOCIATION 


HOTEL SHERMAN, CHICAGO, NOV. 18 AND 19, 1920 


Position. 


President Virden makes a Ringing Address, Placing the Industry in it’s Rightful 
All Sectional Chairman Report Optimism. O. B. McGlasson 
Starts Move for a Fair Contract. 
the Ardor of all Canners 


President Sears Stirs 


President E. W. Virden, of Gilman, Iowa, called the opening session of the 
convention to order at 2.30 o’clock P. M. of November 18, 1920. 
PRESIDEN VIRDEN: The first number on the program is the devo- 
tional, in which we will be led by Dr. Perry J. Rice. 
(Dr. Rice spoke briefly and make one of his memorable prayers.) 
A WORD OF WELCOME 


Hon. Fred P. Vose, representing the Chicago Association of Commerce. | 

I am one with you in the appreciation of the splendid message to which 
you have just listened from the lips of your chaplain-elect-for-life, Dr. Rice. He 
was totally unabashed by the vacant seats directly in front of him, doubtless 
due to long years of practice in that regard (laughter), and you church 
men have observed this: that the men who most frequently throng the back 
seats of a church are usually the ones to be found in the first rows of the 
theater. (Laughter.) 

That the first group of white men that came to these shores came here 
in 1673, Fathers Marquette and Joilet, and when they came upon a band of 
Indians, the good fathers addressed them, saluted them, and in return re- 
ceived the Calumet, the pipe of peace, from the hand of the ancient chief, 
who very graciously said this: 

“All of our people wait for thee. Thou shalt enter our cabin in peace.” 

And from that day on this land has welcomed gladly all who enter here 
with good intent and honest mind and with ethical ideas such as have been 
expressed by Dr. Rice. 

have been associated now with one organization, a voluntary organi- 

zation, for twenty-five years as its secretary. In that time the thing that 
saddens me is the coming and going of splendid fellows, the rise and fall of 
fortunes and of friends; and as the shadows begin to lengthen and as the 
leaves which were so thick above our heads in our youth change color and 
fall one by one, there comes to each of us this solemn, sweetly solemn, thought 
that better than all material gains or even of the attainment of ambition’s goal, 
are the love of those we love and the friendships of those whose friendship 
we prize. 

On behalf of Chicago be sure once more of a heartfelt welcome, one and all. 
(Applause. ) 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 
By Mr. E. W. Virden, Gilman, Iowa. 

During the past four years, perhaps nine speakers out of ten in theit 
opening remarks have made a statement to the effect that the past few months, 
or the past few years, have been strenuous ones. Or that some very unusual 
thing has happened that marked that particular period of time as remark- 
ably different from any other period of time. 

I submit to you. brother canners, that the past six months have developed 
the widest range of conditions of any six months in the history of our industry. 

-_ months ego our recent President, Mr. Miskimen, in his address 
stated: 

“Heretofore we have always considered financing as the limiting 
factor in the sum total of our commercial operations. It sems a pos- 
sibility; now that bounds of expansion may be set, not by financing 
considerations, but by our physical limitations. The voulme of business 
will likely be determined by two things-—the daily amount of fuel pro- 
duced and the maximum carrying capacity of our railroads.” 

This statement appeared absolutely true at the time, but had hardly got 
into print before the outlaw railroad strike tied up the transportation service 
of the country to a greater extent than ever before in our history, and this 
followed by the coal strike, which reduced the manufacturing production 
of the country very remarkably, thus placing unnatural limits on both agents 
as controlling factors. 

Up to this time, in spite of pyramiding of prices in practically every line 
of production, there seemed no limit had been reached from the standpoint 
of financing. Farm lands, which have always been looked upon as reflecting 
the basis of values, for conservative investments, had within the past year 
or eighteen months, doubled, trebled and quadrupled in price, and were in 
such strong demand that owners hesitated to offer them for sale, fearing 
if sale was made today they would lose a further profit they might make by 
holding till tomorrow. 

The common expression heard on the street was, ‘Money is the cheapest 
commodity we have.” and that was absolutely true. There never was a time 
in the history of our country when we could get as much money for any 
commodity we had to offer as during the first half of 1920. 

And this was especially true of the labor situation. The laborer could 
get almost any price he asked for his service, and for that reason he bacome 
indifferent to the obligations to his employer. 

He knew that if he was discharged by one employer he could get a job 
with the next man, around the corner. or on the next farm. and probably get 
an advance in wages. The result was we were paying from fifty to one 
hundred per cent. advance wages, with from twenty-five to fifty per cent. 
decreased efficiency, and consequent higher cost, and less volume of produc- 


tion. 
Concerns wishing to duct their b 


along conservative lines 


found themselves surrounded by conditions that practically forced them to go 
Everybody realized that such conditions could not continue in- 


with the tide. 


definitely, that sooner or later there must come a period of retrenchment 
and deflation. 

Probably one of the most potent factors in bringing our nation to a realiza- 
tion of our condition was the wild era of speculation in sugar, a commodity 
that affected every family in the country, and did more to start the crusade 
against the High Cost of Living, with Government investigations and prosecu- 
tions, than any. other one factor. . The. effect was more psychological than 
material, as practically none of the prosecutions amounted to convictions and 
punishment. But it tended to focus public sentiment and the movement toward 
downward values began. 

Along with this the Federal Reserve Banks, having taken action toward 
the liquidation of obligations and curtailment of credits we have reached a 
point where the tendency toward deflation of business is fully as reactive as. 
was the tendency for speculation six months ago. 

It seems to me. gentlemen, that we haye come back to the realization that 
financing is the limiting factor in business. And when we recklessly indulge 
~in perieds of extravagance and creation of liabilities, we must inevitably expect 
to see equal demands for liquidation and retrenchment. 

Even with our wonderful banking system, acknowledged to be the most 
elastic and responsive in the world. we cannot stand an unlimited demand. 

Beginning with the expenditures of the Government itself, which in addi- 
tion to the total war debt. as a standing obligation. has increased its yearly 
expenditure for Government operations to over four billion dollars, down to 
the financing of the regular turn-over of the business of the country on the 
basis of values that have been multiplied by one, two, three or four, as the case 
may_be, within the past four years. 

e have simply arrived at the place in’ our business affairs when ‘we 
must'adopt more conservative methods of doing business and where we must 
see that everv dollar we expend brings us a dollar’s worth in return, whether 
it be in raw material for our factories, the payment of labor or in more 
efficient management. - 

And we must,-on the other-hand, be-ever on the alert to give to our cus- 
tomer full measure and value for what we sell him. 

Up to the present time there has been a feeling. that no matter chet the 
commodity was or the- quality, there was a demand for it and anything we 
bought- -we could ‘pass on to someone else at a profit. That condition has 
passed- and we are again im keen tition for busi in every: line of 
endeavor. 

Along our own lines of business we find we hans produced in-the three 
great staples of coyn,, peas and tomatoes, only a little, if any more than the 
* production of 1919.~*And when the army stocks that were turned into com- 
mercial channels are taken into consideration, we are satisfied there are no 
more of our goods throughout the country than there were a year ’ago, with 
- practically a full year to ¢over before there can be another case of these 
goods produced. 

The fact is that there is no superabundance of canned food and no reason, 
to suppose, as:long as the American people continued to eat three meals a day, 
there will be any great carry-over of these goods beyond the next season of pro- 
duction. I believe it is safe to predict that with prices in proper ratio with 
other food materials we may confidently hope before the close of 1921 to find 
demand for all the canned food supplies produced in 1920. 

The proper ratio of prices that must exist between canned foods and 
cereals, meats,. fresh fruits, vegetables, etc., is largely a matter to be de- 
terrfiined for each family by the housewife who does tho family marketing. 

_ As compared with the present prices of meat, eggs, butter, fish, poultry, or 
even the ten or fifteen cent loaf of bread, we all know a can of corn, peas or 
tomatoes is cheap at present retail prices. The thing for us to do is to educate 
the American housewife to the relative value of the food we are offering. 
Advise her that a can of beans which analyzes practically the same as beef 
will cost only a fraction of the price of the meat. That the same is. true in 
relation to other canned foods in the same line of comparison. 

But above and beyond the comparative nutritious value of the food offered, 
teach her that canned foods in general are clean, wholesome and nutritious. 
That as now prepared by commercial canneries they are in nine cases out of 
ten more sanitary and are prepared with less chances of contamination than 
in the ordinary home kitchen. That they have passed the most critical tests of 
scientific experiment and have been placed at the head of the list of all foods 
from the standpoint of safety. 

I am glad the National Canners’ Association has already started their great 
campaign of education along this line and I am waiting anxiously for the 
first of the vear when they start, their new and enlarged advertising program, 
which will tell the world how canned foods are being produced under a system 
of rigid inspection voluntarily accepted and built up by the canners themselves 
and put into operation through their National Association. 

How the Inspection Seal appearing on the can will be a guarantee to the 
purchaser that the can has been packed in a plant under the control of the 
Inspection Service, whose owners believe in packing their goods under such 
clean, wholesome and sanitary condition that even their competitors join in 
commending their product. 

If we can just get the attention of the American housewife focused on 
,canned foods during the next six months. as we hope to be able to do through 
‘the advertising campaign, we believe there will be such a demand for them 
as there never has been before, and that .jobbers’ warehouses and retailers’ 
= will be empty before we are able to fill them from next season’s 
pack. 
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STEAM BOX 


For Oysters Sweet Potatoes, Etc. 


Can ship same day order is received 
Write for special price. 


A. K. ROBINS & CO. 
(ROBERT A. SINDALL) 


BALTIMORE MARYLAND 
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pa It Saves Money 
Made by Goodell Co. 91 Main St. Antrim, N. H. 


Evaporated and Condensed Mik CANS | Fruit and Vegetable CANS Oyster and Shrimp CANS 
PHELPS CAN COMPANY 
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If in addition to the advertising as planned. we carrv out the further 
plan of getting every packer in the countrv to devote thirty days’ time to 
missionary work, visiting the retail trade all over the country and preach- 


ing the — of canned 
will accomplish. 

This work, however, should be carefully planned, and thorough preparation 
made for calling the attention of the merchant to the value and advantage 
of a larger use of canned foods, and especially the selling of them in casé 
lots and mixed lots to the consumer. We should have carefully worked cut 
advertising features showing the advantages of buying canned foods in case 
lots. on account of the saving in price and the advantage of having them 
on hand when they are needed. 


Advocates Name On the Label. 


And, I think, gentlemen, we should now go a step further and demand 
legislation defining the different grades of canned foods, and that these grades 
— appear on the labels together with the name of the concern packing the 
'g » aS a guarantee to the consumer that they are getting what they are 
buying. And as a guarantee to the packer that his goods will be sold to 
‘the trade according to his grading. And to eliminate the offering of low grade 
‘goods as goods of standard quality. 

If we had such a law at the present time the market on good grades would 
not have been demoralized as it has been, but the low grades would have 


‘been sold fot the grade they were and not in competition with the better 
grades. 


foods we will simply be amazed at the results we 


Self-Respect and Backbone Needed. 


One thing that we canners and the jobbers are verv apt to lose sight 
of is that ours is a ble busi That the goods we produce in a 
month or six weeks’ time cover a whole year in distribution and consumption. 
Why should we expect to convert all these goods into money immediately the 
pack is closed? Why should we be so anxious to dispose of them that we are 
willing to sacrifice them, often selling them way below cost. You say we 
need the money and the banks are pressing us for payment. But the jobbers 
buy our goods very largely with borrowed money. and and why are not the 
canners’ notes just as attractive to the banks as those of other business con- 
cerns? Is there any reason why the same goods in the hands of the jobber 
form a greater or better basis of credit than in the hands of the packers? 
We often hear the statement that the canning business is not properly financed, 
and we are at the mercy of the bank and the jobbers and no doubt 
there is a good deal of truth in the statement. But. on the whole, I be- 
lieve the canning business of the country is as well financed as either the 
banks or the jobbers. How much of the banks’ business is done on their own 
capital? ‘What proportion of the average jobbing business is carried by the 
capital invested? The average corn packing plant now costs around $100,000 
or better, and it is very seldom that the concern does not have the invest- 
ment of the plant and a large part of the operating capital in their own funds. 

It is true that at times they are heavy borrowers,. but as-an average 
propesition they come nearer carrying their own business than many other 
line of trade. ° 

The trouble is we have been doing business along certain lines until we 
have become accustomed to one line of thought. What we need is a little 
more self-respect and backbone. Our industry is just as worthy, just as stable, 
just as necessary, to the welfare of mankind as any business could possibly be. 


e, as an industry, and all of us as individuals who are conducting our’ 


business along conservative lines, are just as much entitled to the confidence, 
respect and consideration of the financial world as are our friends the jobbers, 
whom we have come to think of more or less as our financial agents, but who, 
as a matter of fact, buy our goods at the lowest possible price when the 
goods are scarce and make us carry them when they are plentiful. 
en the Government put the meat packers out of the canned foods busi- 
ness they destroyed one of the best and most direct avenues of distribution of 
canned foods to the people. They were always in the market and carried 
their distribution into every country on the face of the globe—they had sales- 
men in every market and were known wherever civilized man was found. 
Whoever heard of one of them “welching” on a contract or trumping up an 
excuse for refusal of goods simply because the market had weakened before 
the date of delivery? And again, if we ever expect to develop a large ex- 
port business there could be no better agency through which we could work,. 
as they already have all the facilities for a world-wide distribution. . 
We hear on every hand today from the jobber—well, we are not going 
to stock up, we are only going to buy as we need the goods. We know we 
can get them when we want them, so why should we carry the load? We 
should worry! And, in fact, in some few cases they are letting the canner 
do more than his share of the worrying. They are not only out of the present 
market, but, I am sorry to say, are refusing or neglecting to carry out in g 
faith the contracts they made months ago for future delivery. And, gentle- 
men, if a contract means anything it means just what it calls for. It means the 
fulfilment of the obligations always by both parties, and anything less than 
that should not be countenanced by either. We will undoubtedly have to 
carry our own stocks until needed, but if we are compelled to do this we 
should add our carrying charges and sell our goods on the basis of cost of 


production. But if Mr. Jobber refuses to carry stocks he certainly should 
— no protest if the canners develop other avenues of distribution for their 
goods. 

The C s’ Wareh 


or two States and are under process of development in other States, will have 
a big influence and go a long way toward solving this problem. 

Six months ago almost any kind of a project could have been financed. 
Today the business world is finding it hard to meet current obligations and, 
of course, buying has come to » standstill. 

ere is no good reason for this except that people are afraid. There 
is as much money in the country today as there was six months ago and the 
owners of it are just as anxious that it shall be earning dividends. 
., The .unsettled conditions following the World War, the restlessness of 
labor and the pending of a great national election have all had their influence 
on : 
, ow that election issues are determined for another four ts we be- 
lieve that there will be a rapid tendency toward normal conditions and it will 
only be a short time before we will see decided improvement in this regard. -.- 
|. We must not be impatient, but do all we can to assist in the restoration 
of confidence and to do that we must have confidence ourselves. Confidence 
in our great country—in the people of the United States—in the future—in 
our industry and in ourselves. Be optimistic, look forward with hope. Keep 
4 stiff upper lip and keep going, and don’t let anyone make you believe that 
your honest goods are not worth all they have cost you. I thank you. 


THE PEA SECTION 
MR. ROY F. CLARK, Bever Dam, Wis.: I am glad to bring to you 
the greetings from the Pea Section of the National Canners’ Prem Tig I 
bring these greetings to you in the spirit of optimism, founded upon the 
fact that the majority of the peas packed in this country during the year 
under the system of National Inspection and Advertising. 
pplause. 


ing Corporations, which ‘are already active in one-- 


We have heard a good deal during the past few years about co-operation 
and co-ordination of effort, pulling together, increasing consumption, increas- 
ing the demand, but this is not any time, my friends, for words—this is a time 
for action. We need action. We have one hundred million souls to feed in 
this country. We have not too much canned food but we need to increase the 
consumption and in order to do that you must increase the demand. 

I just came from a meeting of the Educational Committee and naturally 
I am full of enthusiasm over the National Advertising plan, and I believe 
that each and every one of you that is present here would be as optimistic as 
I had you attended this meeting. 2 

fellow canner the other dav said to me, “Did you notice in the con- 
ventions that have been held this fall that there is a sort of a gloom spread over 
some of the canners’ faces? They don’t prick up their ears like they used to, 
and I replied to him, “Did vou notice that you, don’t find any gloom on the 
faces + those paskers that are under the National Inspection and Advertising 
sytsem ?” 

And why is that true? That is true because they know that we are 
going to get results. ‘ 

Get up, arise. and go to work, and we will get results. 


TOMATO SECTION 


MR. HARRY McCARTNEY, Greenwood, Ind.: I am happy that I have 
been able to come here and that I am able to extend greetings from the Tomato 
Section and I do so very strongly and heartily. Because things have not 
gone just to suit some of us, I do not think that we ought to expect that 
they are alwavs going to go either all good or all bad. You know if every- 
thing pleased us“all the time we would get too satisfied with life and too 
satisfied with ourselves and we would not accomplish much. 

I think we will admit that the real big things that have been accomplished 
in this world, that are of real merit have come because of necessity and 
adveristy. Then we have got to get down and dig and think and when we 
have done so we have produced results. So I say that I think perhaps 
these conditions right now are not a bad thing for us. We are going to get 
over them all right. There may be a few casualties along the road as we go 
along, but in the main part. we are going to come out with flying colors. 

The Tomato Section. I think the greater majority of us, are optimists with 
a big “O.” We are going to solve these problems and come out on top. 


PORK AND BEAN SECTION 


MR. A. C. DORRANCE, Camden, N. J.: I am happy to have the privilege 
to be here representing the Pork and Bean Section. I want to take this op- 
portunity to bring to your attention a situation that has given some of us a 
good bit of concern. 

Cost accounting has become quite general throughout the industry. How- 
ever. I wonder how many know the full advantage of a cost system and 
get it. Not long ago I had an opportunity to study the cost system of a 
representative packer of pork and beans. 

In going down the list item by item, I found, first, that freight and the 
interest on the investment had increased tremendously. Freight, for example, 
had increased more than one hundred per cent.. but neither of these factors 
was one of first importance in making up the total manufacturing cost. 

The ingredients, and remember I am referring to pork and beans, the in- 
gredients cost only seven per cent. more than.they did five years ago. As you 
know, choice hand-picked Michigan beans that sold for from $4.80 and to 
$5.50 per hundredweight in 1915 now sell for from $5.40 to $5.80. And even 
when we include pork, which is still skyrocketing at $29.00 a barrel, the 
total cost of the ingredients had only gone up seven per cent. 

Labor is verv high. both because we pay more and because labor pro- 
duces less. The labor cost had increased 230 per cent., but in packing pork 
ro beans the labor cost is less than one-twentieth of the total manufacturing 
cos 

And then I came to the root of the evil, the one factor that is holding 
up canned foods. I refer to the container. Take the tin can—and by the con- 
tainer I mean the tin can, the label and the case—the official price for 
No. 2 cans five years ago was $13.50 a thousand, as you will probably re- 
member. Today on new contracts No. 2 cans are quoted at $28.00. It doesn’t 
matter whether we produce cans ourselves or whether we buy them—the tin 
cans will cost about the same. The basis depends upon tin plate, which in 
the days before we got used to uniforms, co ts$3.10 a base box and now the 
American Sheet and Tinplate Company quoted $7.00 and the independents, I 
presume, are charging from eight to nine to ten dollars. 

Labels, one dollar labels in 1915 now cost $2.00; while cases which we 
bought for ten cents in 1915, and I refer to the wooden case used very gen- 
erally for No. 2 cans, have been displaced with fibre cases very generally 
with the pork and beans industrv. and the fibre case stands us 25 cents. 

So there you see is the big increase. The container which amounted to 
81 per cent. of the total cost of manufacture in 1915 stands for 41 per cent. 
in 1920, and remember that is 41 per cent. of the incerased cost. . 

_ I bring this to your attention because it looks to some of us as though the 
tin can is getting too expensive. The cases have already commenced to come 
down somewhat and the labels will soon follow suit. but we see no indication 
that the tin can is going to cost us less. ‘The miracle on your table” is be- 
coming too expensive in comparison with the raw materials with which it is 


compared by the housewife, and this applies particularly to the stable products, 
such as.pork and beans. 


GREETINGS FROM CATSUP SECTION 


* MR. WADE P. STREET, of Chicago, Ills.: As chairman of the Catsup 
Section I am pleased to have the opportunity of offering you our greetings. I 
just want to say to you that we of the Catsup Section have come to the con- 
clusion that logically we could not have expected any other consequences to 
follow. than those which we are facing today. e serious and chaotic 
conditions that we have just passed through, the upheaval of the world and all 
of its systems ce, industry and finance—surely we could have and 
should have foreseen that the day was cbming when there would have to be 
a~ reversal, when there would have to be a change. We do not feel as 
though we were insanely optimistic, but we do see. I believe, a fairly bright 
6 meu to those who are going to be sane and sensible enough to weather this 
storm. 

We are not convinced that this long period of propaganda by the journalists 
and by the cartoonists has got the consumer all out of reason. We believe 
that the troubles we are facing today are principally brought about by a 
financial condition for which the jobber is not responsible, which other things 
have intensified with him, which he necessarily has had to reflect to the re- 
tailer and he, in turn, perhaps, to the consumer: 

We are not facing a situation of over-supply. If we were. the critical 
condition would perhaps be, long existent but we have a temporary bad con- 
dition existing “here which to the smallest of us is of very deep interest. I 
mean to sav by that that we of the Catsup Section have come to realize that 
our smaller brothers’ interests are our interests. He will make the market 
and the price that he makes will’ be our price. Consequently it is he to whom 
we our We must cards on the table. We 
must sit and counsel wi m, try an ring him into th and 
to pilot him along into smoother and better waters, I ail 


(Applause. ) 
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“We Our Labels 
in‘Designs | are the Highes est Standard 
of Artistic erit for Commercial Value. 


Stecher Litho ©. 
Rochester, N'Y. 


THREE REASONS WHY 


You Should Install 


— Non-Spill Closing Machines In Your Factory 


FIRST—The elimination of waste. SECOND—Speeding up production 
THIRD—Thorough dependability. 
Stopping waste, due to spill-jammed cans—seam leaks; will save the 
original cost of the Machine many times. 


Speeding up production just when you need it and that is when your 
receiving room is piled high with perishable food products. 


75 to 90 cans per minute- One Troyer-Fox taking the place of two of 
other makes. 


A dependable machine is necessary, if you are to be assured of unin- 
terrupted service _— the rush of the canning season. 


an ou will write us, we will tell you where Troyer- 
Fox Machines are installed and giving satisfactory ser- 
vice under conditions like yours. 


Troyer-Fox Non-Spill Closing Machines will be on 
display at the National Canners’ Annual Convention 
at Atlantic City in January. Come and See Them 


SEATTLE-ASTORIA IRON WORKS 


Builder of Troyer-Fox Can Making and Canners’ Machinery 
MAIN OFFICE 
601 Myrtle Street, Seattle, Wash. 


TROYER-FOX NON-SPILL CLOSING 


MACHINE, 90 Cans per minute BRANCH OFFICE 


112 MARKET STREET San Francisco, Calif. 
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It will be better for all of us as soon as we do that and as soon as we 
have come to the cenclusion that the world’s markets are bare. Gentlemen, 
how could they be otherwise than bare? For vears we have had seven million 
men out of labor, out of production, not out of production merely, but who 
have been engaged in the business of killing and destruction. All the shelves 
of the jobbers are surely bare. All those of the retailers are likewise and 
the reversal of these temporary conditions that we are now facing will lead 
us soon to a more normal and sane basis. - 

Therefore, if we all sit tight in the saddle and look the thing squarely 
in the eye, and counsel with those in our midst who, perhaps, are of the weaker 
class, and mav want to let go and perhaps throw chaos into our mist. we will 
weather the storm and will be facing then what I think will be an era of 
unprecedented prosperity. I thank you. ‘Applause.) 


GREETINGS FROM PRESIDENTS OF STATE ASSOCIATIONS 
COLORADO STATE ASSOCIATION 


MR. K. K. MAYER, Brighton, Colo., President: Why they put Colorado 
first is a mystery to me, being the smallest in point of production of these 
Western States. But where we lack in quantity we make up in quality. 

We bring you the greetings from the land of sunshine and smiles. We 
believe that in these davs smiles will get us a lot more than frowns and 
complaints. I do not believe, speaking for ourselves, that we will get anywhere 
by talking over our troubles. As a matter of fact. our troubles are always 
behind us. Our troubles in front of us very rarely materialize. _ 

That is the theory that we are going on. And I want to reiterate what 
the chairman of the Pea Section had to say with reference to work. We 
cannot get anywhere by sitting at our desks and worrying over our troubles. 
What we have got to do, what we are doing and what we are advising all of 
our friends to do is to get out and work—get out, and if the jobber won’t 
sell your goods, sell them for the jobber. They are to be sold and they can 
be sold. That is the theory that we are going on. I thank you. (Applause.) 


INDIANA STATE ASSOCIATION 


MR. J. J. ROGERS, President, Pendleton, Ind.: I am very glad, indeed, 
to bring greetings from Indiana. We are long on optimism, but we are 
short on warehouse room. (Laughter.) But while that is the case, we try 
to smile awhile and when we smile and others smile there will be smiles 
and miles of smiles. (Laughter and applause.) 


MICHIGAN STATE ASSOCIATION 

MR. E. B. GILL, President, Central Lake, Mich.: I believe that Michigan 
has outdone herself in producing wonderful crops. I believe that we have 
had a bumper crop of most everything that the canners use. As nearly as I 
can see, our canners have made good deliveries. Cancellations or rejections 
have been at a minimum. What the next vear will bring forth is a question 
that most of us hesitate to express much of an opinion on at the present time, 
but, still, if anything, we are all optimists. We are none of us pessimistic. 
I believe we are coming out on top. I thank you. (Applause.) 


OHIO STATE ASSOCIATION 

MR. W. W. WILDER, President, Clyde, Ohio: When your president 
wrote me he asked if I would be here and bring the greetings from the Ohio 
Canners’ Association. TI think he knew that if we sent them by freight they 
would arrived here in time for the April convention. To send them here by ex- 
press was uncertain and if thev were sent by parcel post they never would 
get here. I tried to bring them in myself and consequently I got in last 
evening about two hours and a half late. 

The Buckeye State, as you know, is just the opposite in one respect to 
Michigan. They have had several President and we now have, or are going 
to have pretty soon, another President from Ohio. The National Canners’ Asso- 
ciation also has an Ohio President, for which we feel quite honored. (Applause. ) 

ow. while T am on mv feet I want to give vou just a little inside in- 
formation regarding our meeting that we are going to have next month at 
Columbus on the 7th and 8th, and I think the first thing on the program will 
be something to eat. That usually suits the men, and we are hoping to have, 
in addition to something to eat. a program that it will be worth your while 
coming to hear. We are going to trv and cover at least a day and a half and 
I want to extend to you all an invitation to come to that meeting. 


UTAH STATE ASSOCIATION 

MR. H. L. HERRINGTON, of Ogden, Utah: I am not President Rodman. 
I am the vice of the Utah Association. (Laughter and applause.) 

I have been looking at that large pennant which you have in front there 
and I see that Utah is down at the foot. Colorado got up and kicked because 
-it was first. I am kicking because I am last. 

But I wart to bring words of greetings from Utah. We are going along 
pretty well. We got along a whole lot better before these gentiles (laughter 
-and applause) came out there and mixed with us. If they had left us alone 
we would have got along all right. (Applause.) But after they began issu- 
‘ing that manifesto, why, stuff was off then—we try to get along the best we 
‘ean since. 

: I believe that Utah, the canners of Utah. are all optimists. 
going to lie down, quit, or anything like that. 


MINNESOTA STATE ASSOCIATION 


MR. J. E. BARR, President, St. Cloud, Minn.: It has been a pleasure for 
me to be here with you today. I came down more to attend the educational 
committee of the National Canners’ Association, and also to be here with the 
‘Western Association. I want to bring you greetings from Minnesota, from 
the North Star State. We are not quantity packers up there but we are trying 
to pack quality and we are trying to get evervone in under the National 
‘Canners Inspection and Advertising program. That is our greatest effort at 
the present time. 


I0WA AND NEBRASKA CANNERS’ ASSOCIATION 

MR. C. A. DAWSON, President, Blair, Neb.: It is a pleasure to extend 
greetings from the Iowa and Nebraska Canners’ Association. We are very 
well represented here today. A great many of our officers are here. Our 
inspector is here. director of inspection, the chairman of our advisory board, 
and quite a number of our members. It is quite a pleasure to tell a little 
‘of the results of our past year’s work along Association lines. We considre 
it a very great success. due very largely to the efforts of our past president, 
pane" Whitwer, of Cedar Rapids, and our efficient secretary, Mr. Clift, of Des 

oines. 

: We were among the first of the corn canners to complete our organiza- 
‘tion under the National Canners’ Association Inspection and Advertising 
‘service. Our first advisory board of 1919 probably made several mistakes but 
we did not hecome discouraged in anv way during the past year. As Mr. J. W. 
Hill is the chairman of our advisory board, I think that profiting by our past 
errors that we have an organization out there now that there is hardly a 
‘canner but what is under inspection. We can hardly place a value to the Asso- 
ciation upon this service. We know that the credit for this great work be- 
longs to our parent organization, the National Canners’ Association, but our 
Association feels that a great deal of crdeit, too, falls upon our directors 
of inspection, Dr. W. H. Harrison. 


We are not 
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The one great thing that the inspection and advertising service has done 
for us, while it has no direct bearing upon the inspection service, it has been 
a means of getting an organized, united body in the Association. In our 
former meetings, while we have always had very good programs, we, as 
individuals, kind of had the idea that we would go to these meetings with a 
chip on our shoulder, so to speak. We all thought that we had some great 


. and profound secret about processing or canning corn that some of our com- 


petitors knew nothing about and we went there with sealed lips to learn all 
we could from others, but to give out but very little information ourselves. 
Of course, the result of such co-operation or lack of co-operation was evi- 
dent in self-satisfaction, but there was no team work. But since the or- 
ganization has gotten up its advisory board under the National Canners’ 
Inspection Service and Advertising campaign, there has been a new dawn, a 
new spirit entered our Association, and where we formerly went more as 
individuals, we go there now in the oven. lav our cards on the table, 
and express our views and as a result we are getting somewhere. There is 
a co-operation now that had never existed before. 

In the Western Canners’ Association, while there can never be any thought 
that the Western Canners’ Association does not co-operate, still it is a thought 
that several chairmen of the Association have had similar experiences to con- 
front in the matter of co-operation that is coming to us through the inspec- 
tion service. 

It seems to me the logical time has come when all of us are in deep thought 
concerning the immediate future of our industry that we should let down 

e bars of State prejudice and get a little closer together and meet these 
things fairly and look them squarely in the face. This inspection service 
made it possible for us to induct our first annual canners short course, held 
in conjunction with the State Colleze at Ames, last February. Now, I do 
not think that anvone who was in attendance will say that it was not a suc- 
cess. Next February we intend to hold the Second Annual Canners’ Short 
Course and we want to extend an invitation to all present to help us make this 


second short course a greater success than the first one. I thank you. (Ap- 
plause.) 


GREETINGS FROM CANNING MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 
ASSOCIATION 


MR. OGDEN S. SELLS, President, Buffalo, N. Y.: I never have been 
convicted of murder, but I am sure I know how hf murderer feels who sits in 
a death cell and watches the other fellows going out to the gallows. I just 
counted up and I am the twenty-first on the program. 

We are rather proud of our Association, which has been in existence 
continuously since 1889. Therefore. although we are four years younger 
than you are. we are kicking just as lively as you are. 

Gentlemen, I came here today thinking that, perhaps I was going to say 
something that would net set very well and I am most remarkably surprised 
that every one of you is more optimistic than I ever dared to be. I have 
been very optimistic in the situation for the last four weeks and I have not 
seen as yet nor heard of any reason for changing my views. 

I have claimed, and I think I bore many of you to death naming it, 
that we are much better off as we are standing today than we would have 
been had the air kept going into the balloon for another six months, be- 
cause when that air came out, good-bye—get out from under. But now it is 
out, you know it is out, and you are on the job. 

The one thing which most*of us have been failing to remember is how 
to sell goods. We have all been doing business in this market when it was 
a case of “We can ship, but you have got to give me the order y.™ 
We all forgot how to say. ‘““When you give me your order I will ship you.” If 
you just get that thought firmly fixed in your mind and go forth preaching 
that one thing, salesmanship, in every walk of life, you will find that busi- 
ness will clear itself and right itself because there is not an overproduction 
in any general line with the possible exception of the automobile industry. 
Every other line is short. The shelves are bare. The warehouses are bare 
and the world wants goods. 

From the Canning Machinery and Supplies Association I want to give 
you renewed assurance of our support and of our belief in the great adver- 
tising campaign which is about to open. We know what it is going to do 
for you, but it is only going to do it if you men get behind it and put personal 
effort behind your copy. I thank you. (Applause.) 


GREETINGS FROM THE NATIONAL BROKER’S ASSOCIATION 


MR. H. A. N. DAILY, President, Philadelphia. Pa.: Well, gentlemen, it is 
a pleasure that I feel inadequate to express when I try to tell you how grate- 
ful I am that I really was invited to come here this afternoon and extend 
the greetings of the Broker’s Association. I am glad to make this public 
acknowledgement and testiony because there is something about the Western 
Canners’ Convention meetings that has appealed to me. 

The ideals. as we have so often said. of the Broker’s Association and 
yours are so identical that they need no comparsion, but there is one thing 
that the brokers are trying to do now more sincerely, probably, than ever 
because of the necessity being greater, and that is to maintain and insist 
upon the highest standard of ethics. It is with particular pride and pleasure 
that I can stand here today and tell you of a bulletin which we issued on 
November Ist calling aitention to the necessity of our members maintaining, 
in these trying times, the highest standard of ethics, and particularly urging 
upon them the necessity of never making a quotation which they did not 
feel justified in making, or a quotation which was not given to them by a 
canner, calling attention to the second paragraph of our Code of Ethics, 
by which we have proclaimed to the world that absolute fairness and justice 
to both buyer and seller is the greatest capital that a broker can have. And 
applying that to these times and these conditions and illustrating to them 
that we have always maintained those ethics and upholding that to the world, 
and there has come back from all sections of the country such an unqualified 
endorsement and so many letters of approval that I can say to you that it 
represents the finest and best sentiment of the Broker’s Association today, and 
that is to treat buyer and seller with a fairness and justice that cannot 
be equalled. 

The broker occupies today probably one of the hardest positions in the 
business world, and if there ever was a time when the i ity 
of the broker’s position has ever been demonstrated, it is being demonstrated 
today, when, as you know, there is not a section of the country that is free 
from trouble, and by trouble I mean questions on deliveries. 

The broker’s service never has stopped with the completion of an order. 
Someone asked me a question the other day. is was a man not connected 
with our business, but in a general way acquainted with it, who wanted to 
know whether brokers were paid by the amount of labor they did. I said, No, 
that is one of the risks he takes. He takes any kind of percentage agreed 
upon. Sometimes it comes very easy, but mighty frequently it comes mighty 
hard. His remuneration is not based on the amount of labor involved in the 
making of a sale. 

A very big distributing concern in this country told me within a very short 
time that they did not see the necessity for employing or doing business 
through a broker. They intimated that they wanted to go direct to the pro- 


ducer, the manufacturer, that they did not need anybody to represent them. 
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TIN PLATES 
IF IT IS THE BEST WE MAKE IT 


The Carnahan Tin Plate & Sheet Co. 
CANTON, OHIO 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 


Carnahan Tin Plate & Sheet Co. - New York 
Jos. R. Martin & Co. - - - Montreal 
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THE J. M. PAVER COMPANY 


130 N. WELLS STREET 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


A Canned Foods Brokerage Organization—a 
selling force of specially trained Canned Foods 
Salesmen—working co-operatively for the proper 
interests of their Principals. 


IMPROVED STEEL PROCESS KETTLE 


Manufactured to hold 800, 1,000 and 1,200 2-Ib. cans. Conceded 
to be the best; hundreds in use. Double thermometer pocket 
rivited to each kettle. Constructed so as to use either water, 
dry steam, or open bath process. 


ZASTROW 
MACHINE CO. 
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BALTIMORE - MD. 
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in that respect. “Why,” he said, “we were just in negotation with a canner 
down in one of these States for a block of corn. We wrote to him and he 
wrote back and at the bottom of his letter, he said, ‘Of course, you under- 
stand, if this sale goes through Mr. So and So will be credited with the 
brokerage.’”’ He said, “‘We don’t owe that broker anything. He did not 
perform a service in effecting this sale.” 
brokerage bsuiness is an average business? When the time comes when I 
have got to come in here and feel that you are going to sweep the crumbs 
off the table and I have got to catch them, that I am in a charitable b 
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I said, “Do you realize that the . 


informed along these lines than the grower with whom he does business. To 
make a set of contracts in January with our growers and expect them satis- 
factorily executed in August with no further co-operation between canner 
and grower, is to expect the impossible when the highest type of production and 
quality is desi 

The canner’s representative should be familiar with the different types 
of soil and which are best adapted to the particular crop in question. He 
should be familiar at least with the names and character of the fundamental 


I am going to get out of it.” Unless the broker can justify his position, 
unless he can show that in no other way can the service be performed as 
economically, he has no right, nor neither can he stay in the business. 

That same big concern that talked that way would probably be able to 
buy from a few weak-kneed packers that will sell him direct, but that would 
not last more than a few months. They would have to increase their buying 
force a hundredfold. Today all that buyer does, the buyer for that house, is to 
reach for a telephone and call up half a-dozen brokers that he knows handle 
a certain line of goods and in forty-eight hours he has got the market of the 
country laid on his desk. They couldn’t do it in any other way. 

It seems very easy, sometime, to see a broker get a big, fat brokerage 
on a sale that does not seem to involve much labor. But if you would only 
follow that broker for the three hundred working days in the year and under- 
stand the amount-of time, labor and expense that is ‘involved in order that he 
may give both his buyer and his seller service, and the expense that he has 
incurred without the slightest possible hope of remuneration, you will then 
understand why it is that there are a few sales that have got to produce 
the profit to enable him to render service. i 

However, it isn’t usual to talk with you gentlemen along these lines. 
It is something that came to my mind a few minutes ago. We in the Broker’s 
Association have tried, we are doing everything in our power to develop and 
maintain the very highest and kindliest spirit of co-operation with relation 
to everything and anything connected with the canning industry. 

There have been times in the last two years when I wondered whether 
I was a canner or a broker. The Association work has been so interlocked that 
I could not tell at times whether I was president of the Broker’s Association 
or Mr. Sears’ assistant or something else. I didn’t know what I was. 4 

There is just one other thought, gentlemen—I am not gonig to detain 
you very long this afternoon, but it is something that I talked about right 

this room a year ago and I cna’t let this opportunity pass without again 
referring to it. 

At that time we were in the so-called reconstruction period. Today some 
people might call it a destruction period. But, gentlemen, in passing let 
me say, that this is no time for pessimism. Optimism is the keynote for 
everything. It is pretty hard to have it, I know, but when you realize that 
this country today has the smallest per capita debt in the world, its resources 
are practically untouched and what we are going through today is a condition 
which in many respects resembles a log jam in the river—there is a key log 
there some place and it is going to drive loose and when it does there is 
going to be a grand sweep down that river. I think that the trade of this 
country is getting ready to scoop up some of those logs, but they may go 
past too rapidly for you if you don’t look out. That is the thing I am 
cunting on. 

PRESIDENT VIRDEN: We have two committees to appoint. 

APPOINTMENT OF COMMITTEE ON PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 

Royal F. Clark, chairman; Mr. Hill, of Iowa. and Mr. Roach, of Michigan. 

APPOINTMENT OF RESOLUTIONS AND MEMORIALS COMMITTEE 
Mr. Richard Dickinson, Mr. McCartney and Mr. Dorrance. 
Adjournment until Friday, November 19. 
FRIDAY MORNING SESSION, NOVEMBER 19, 1920 
President Virden called the meeting to order gt 10.30 A. M. 
REPORT OF BY-PRODUCTS COMMITTEE 

MR. E. P. GALE, Iowa, Chairman: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the 
By-Products Committee has failed to function this last stretch since our 
previous meeting so that I have not anything particular to say on that 
subject, but it is a standing committee which you certainly want to continue 
to have on the job because some developments may be already on the horizon 


which sooner or later we are going to take advantage of. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON SOIL CONSERVATION 


MR. C. H. SEARS, Chairman, Chillicothe, Ohio: Your Committee on 
Soil Conservation has very little to report; practically no opportunity has 
been offered for a conference by the committee and the chairman has given 
no study to the subject since the last meeting of the Asscoiation. There is a 
great deal, however, that might be said and should be said in regard to the 
wide and ever-widening field of soil conservation and scientific agriculture. 
It is manifest that the phase of agriculture pertaining to canning factory 
crops is more in need of advice and encouragement that that of general farm- 
ing crops. While the condition of the markets just at this time does not 
show buyers crying out for additional supplies of canned foods, yet, we all 
know that the people must continue to eat and will continue to consume a 
normal, if not an increasing quantity of our products. ey may cease to 
consume chewing gum and candy, they may restrict their purchase of theatre 
tickets and automobiles, but even under economic conditions like the present, 
they will not cease to consume cheap, nourishnig and palatable forms of 
canned foods. 

Every legitimate canner, therefore, should lay his plans for a normal out- 
put of canning factory crops and prepare himself to preserve this produce 
in the most sanitary and efficient manner. Regardless of the present temporary 
stagnation, production is one of the great problems of the industry. The 
present temporary ic condition in merchandising is no indication of the 
consuming power of the people and the canner must re-assure himself that 
the future will demand his goods. 

e rural population is ceasing to be producers, is moving to the cities and 
becoming consumers. Agricultural production is at a standstill, while the 
great army of consumers is constantly being enlargde. In the State of Ohio 
alone there are more than 15,000 less farms in operation than there were 
ten years ago. Thus with fewer farms, with less acreage, with fewer farmers, 
8 more scientific and a more intensive agriculture is absolutely essential to 
supply the growing demand. 

e canner must inform himself, not only as to the needs of the industry 
in general. but he must show an intelligent appreciation of' the real problem 
of agriculture as they touch his industry. Factory managers and field men 
hsould know something about agriculture. The genius of a field man should 
not lie entirely in his ability to show salesmanship in securing acreage, 
but he should have a reasonable knowledge of scientific agriuclture and be 
able to show an intelligent and helpful interest in the grower’s work and 
in his problems. The canner must assist the grower in broadening and de- 
veloping this phase of husbandry. A grat deal of ignorance and misconception 
in regard to the elementary .principles of agriculture still prevail among our 
growers. Many still farm by the signs of the Zodiac: they plant their 
crops in the moon isntead of in the earth. That part of our organization 
which comes in touch with the grower should be able and ready at all times 
to offer helpful suggestions which are based on up-to-date scientific re- 
search. Farm papers and agricultural bulletins should be at the hands of all 
such men and they should be read and mastered. It should be a personal 
humiliation for any representative of a canning factory to be less intelligently 


1 elements of plant production. He should have intelligent knowledge 
of crop rotation and the proper use of commercial fertilizers. 


In this connection. however, it is well for us to observe that the air 
is the greatest source of all life. This is just as true of plant life, it being 
the greatest element in its growth and development. The elements absorbed 
and expelled by the leaves are a great factor implant growth. The soil is our 
problem, but after all, is a small part of the environment that provides plant 
growth. According to Prof. Lipman, of the University of California, the 
greater part of the soil is a mass of finely pulverized rock. Eighty-five per 
cent. to 95 per cent. is inorganic matter or disintegrated rock in the form of 
silica. The small balance which remains consists principally of organic matter 
—iron, alumini, lime magnesia, potash, soda, sulphur and nitrogen, together 
with some thirty other minor chemical elements. [It is only this small per- 
centage of organic matter, when properly balanced and incorporated with a 
liberal quantity of humus that is able through proper chemical action to pro- 
duce the necessary plant food. It is well to bear in mind also that it is 
not the quantity of these mineral elements in the soil which counts, but the 
amount of food elements which are available, or which are in the proper 
condition to be used as food. The decline in productive power may be due 
to deficiency in a given chemical element, but may also be due to a badly 

lanced condition of essential elements in the soil solution. or this lack at a 
certain growth period. Wet, impervious soil and other mechanical condi- 
tions may also limit production. The question then presents itself: “How 
can the fertility needs of a given soil be determined?” According to the au- 
thority above quoted, there is no way except by trial. The writer says: “The 
man doesn’t live who has a scientific method for determining the fertility 
needs of soils and crops or any other method than that of trial.” So it 
would seem that we must secure the best scientific advice available as to the 
best kinds and the proper amount of fertility required and then let them 
be tried out on the grower’s own land and in a way that will prove their 
worth to him. This applies particularly to what is known as commercial fer- 
tilizers. The best advice seems to be to avoid the so-called “‘complete” fer- 
tilizers. Use the elements which your experience and judgment indicate are 
most needed in the particular kind of soil under consideration. 

I am pleased to note that a few canners have made some progress in the 
use of inoculation for legume crops. In my personal experience, inoculation 
has been used with decided advantage in growing peas, although there is 
some question as to the proper medium in which the cultures should be carried 
and applied to the seed. Soils of Wisconsin and Michigan seem to be well 
inoculated, while other States are deficient, and, in my opinion, a complete 
survey as to the needs of inoculation in pea growing sections could be con- 
ducted. If inoculation of the seed is the limiting factor in a pea crop, it seems 
useless to apply phosphate or other plant foods and expect to secure the 
best results. It is also well to bear in mind, in reference to plant diseases 
that give more or less trouble in canning crops, that malnutrition is a common 
source and encouragement of disease. 

The National Canners’ Association made a distinct step in advance when 
it secured the services of Director C. G. bury, formerly of Indiana 
Experiment Station, as the head of the Bureau of Raw Products Research. 
He is performing a valuable service and his work points to great development 
in canning factory agriculture. It is expected that he will be able to draw 
upon high sources of scientific knowledge as applied to agricultural prob- 
lems and to some extent co-ordinate the agricultural forces of the nation in 
the work of food production as it t the canning industry. | 

Many earnest and able agricultural men are already identifying them- 
selves with this work so vital to the canning industry. e members of 
this Association have been pleased to observe in one line and another the 
work of Dr. G. N. Hoffer, G. M. Smith, Prof. Greene and M. W. Gardner, of 
Purdue. Dr. A. L. Whiting, of the University of Illinois, also Dr. Erwin, of 
Ames, Iowa; Jones and Holton, of Madison, Wis.; Professors Selby and 
Thomas, of Ohio Experiment Station; Prof. Cruickshank, of O. S. U.; - 
Collock;, of Kansas; Jas. -R. Halbert, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, and 
many others who are specialists in fertility, soil biology, plant diseases, etc. 

The committee bespeaks the interest and co-operation of all canners in 
Dr. Woodbury’s work and I am sure the possibilities of what may be ac- 
ene are only commensurate with the growing needs of our great in- 
lustry. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON COST ACCOUNTING 


MR. H. W. McCARTNEY, of Indiana, Chairman: Mr. Chairman and 
gentlemen, I didn’t know that the Cost Accounting Committee was to make a 
report at this meeting. 


The committee, so far as I know, has done no work at all, Mr. Chairman. 
I think there is a real need of some work being done, not particularly in the 
fundamentals of cost accounting, but to go into factory detail cost account- 
ing. I think that is where we are lame. 

I would suggest that the committee take up some work of that kind and 
endeavor at the next meeting to submit some forms or plans for factory 
cost accounting, tied up with the general cost accounting so that we may get 
better information from day to day. I think that most of the canners know 
how to keep a set of books in accordance with the laws of the country, but I 
think that a lot of us are lame in getting information immediately and cor- 
pouty in this way. The committee might do some good work along that 
ine. 


REPORT OF PUBLICITY COMMITTEE 


MR. JOHN A. LEE, Chairman, Chicago: The Publicity Committee has 
done what it could since the last meeting six months ago in promoting the 
cause of the Gospel of the Can. Our actions and our achievements have not 
been very prominent. You probably have not heard very much about them, 
but at the same time we have done something. We have done what we could 
to secure commendable publicity from the trade papers and from some of the 
daily papers and from various sources. 

The daily papers have occasionally given us a few items or notices. We 
have tried to keep them of commendable character in the daily press but the 
daily press people do not understand the canning industry as well as experts 
do, and sometimes they did not hew exactly to the line, but they did the best 
they could with the information they had and the knowledge of the business 
that they did not have. They have been very considerate, however. 

I want to extend the thanks of the Association through the Publicity Com- 
mittee to the publications that have favored us in that respect. 

PRESIDENT VIRDEN: I want to extend to Mr. Lee, as chairman of this 
commitee, our appreciation for his services that he has rendered so loyally 
to this Association for the last several years. J do not know of anybody else 
who has been in the position to give us the kind of service that Mr. Lee has 
been able to give. It is* certainly very highly appreciated. , 
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Get the Right Start 


Starting the work right is very important. 
Choosing the right machine to do it is more 
important. 


at 


Don’t wash your containers by hand. We can 
furnish you a machine that will do the work 
better and far more quickly at one-fourth the 
cost. Hundreds of these have stood the test 
of years. 


And in Addition 


Having started right, we can furnish the rest 
of the machines to keep going right through- 
out the packaging work. We can give you the 
names of some of the largest manufacturers 
who have the confidence to call on us when- 
ever they have a packaging problem. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


e 
|The Karl Kiefer MachineCo.  - 
| CREATORS OF 
Baltimore Office & Works -Cross,Covington & Sander Sts. | 
——_ 
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REPORT OF FACTORY SANITATION AND EFFICIENCY COMMITTEE 


MR. E. R. REICHELSDORFER, Chairman, Chillicothe, Ohio: I believe 
that the matter of paramount importance at the present time for canners is 
sanitation rather than factory efficiency. We have discussed efficiency before 
this meeting pretty thoroughly during the past two years, but in view of the 
Nationa) Canners’ Association inspection plan, which is now before all canners, 
we felt that some word of information or recommendations regarding the sani- 
tary feature of our business would be valuable. 

‘. For that reason I, as chairman of the committee, started to draw up what 
I.would call a list of specifications for building a high standard of sanitation 
in old plants. The building of new plants does not present the problem that 
- the remodeling of the old plants along sanitary lines does. 

I think that any canner who has the intelligence to appreciate the value 

- the National Canners’ inspection service would also have the intelligence 
to design a new cannery to conform with the standards of that service and 
with the present high ideals of sanitation, which are a matter of business 
ethics. But the canneries which have already been constructed, even though 
the owners have every desire to conform with high standards, present a very 
difficult problem at times. It is for that reason that I say that our committee 
expects to present at some later date specifications for such remodeling. There 
are a great many details to be considered and I would hesitate to bring such 
specifications before this Association before I had an opportunity to consult 
with the other members of my committee. | hope, Mr. Chairman, that the 
postponement of this report will be allowed. 

The matter of sanitation is one that is pretty close to my heart. I 
think it is a matter of vital importance to all canners. As you know, the 
advertising of the National Inspection Seal will be blazoned forth all over 
the country in the January numbers of our leading magazines. These mag- 
fazines. of course, appear in December. These advertisements will be read 
by something like ten million housewives. The word of the canner is behind 
that advertisement. Our word has gone out to these housewives that the 
goods bearing this seal will be produced in a cleanly manner and in cleanly, 
modern kitchens. Now, we must make that word good. Common sense, 

y and busi ethics demand that we do make it good, which 
méans that we must put our plants in the best of condition, make them the 
most attractive in appearance that we can. 


REPORT OF SEED SUPPLY COMMITTEE 


DR. W. G. WOODBURY: It seems to me that my somewhat biased point 
of view that the quality of the food in the can when the consumer opens it is 
limited by the quality of the raw product which is delivered to the factory. 
That is, the canner. no matter what his technical skill or what his manu- 
facturing processes may be, cannot make any better food product than the 
quality of the raw product which is delivered to him permits. With the best 
skill he can bring to bear he can preserve the fine quality of the product that 
is brought to him, but if he has a poor quality of raw product to begin with 
he can’t make it of the highest quality for the consumer. 

If that is the case, we must go back one step further and admit that 
the quality of the raw product depends in considerable degree upon the 
quality of the seed stock from which it came and the kind of farming which 
was represented_in the growth and production from that seed stock. Without 
casting reflections upon anyone, or without any wish to be unjust, I can say 
frankly and just as sincerely as I know how, that the quality of the seed 
stock used by the canning industry is a good ways below par, below what it 
ought to be and what it may be and what it should be and what within a few 
years it will be. I think that applies whether we are sowing tomatoes or 
sweet corn or peas or almost any other canning crop. 

There is abundant opportunity and a very great need for improvement 
in the quality of our seed stock. I believe the industry will never succeed 
in producing the highest quality of food products, which will stimulate the 
greatest consumption and appetite on the part of the American family without 
a better quality of seed stock as the foundation for the industry. 

With respect to seed corn, the information that has come to us this year 
possibly would seem to indicate that this has been a rather unusually favor- 
able year for the curing of the seed corn in the field. We know that many 
canners had many unfortunate experiences last year in the quality of their 
seed corn. For some reason it germinated in a very satisfactory way. 

My suggestion would be that all canners so far as their resources and 
equipment permit make much more thorough tests of germination of their 
seed corn, seed stock than thev have been in the habit of doing even though 
the indications are that the quality may be better than usual this year. 

There were a good many rejections of sweet corn seed last year. I don’t 
know what has become of all that seed. I have seen some seed warehouses 
with considerable stocks of last year seed still on hand. Of course, I don’t 
know what will be the disposition of all that seed on hand, but I certainly would 
hate to see last year’s rejected seed sold to the canners this year. 

With respect to the quality of tomato seed, that is a big subject that 
we hardly had time to go into, but there is room and urgent need for a 
vast improvement there, as Senator Bennett, of the Tri-States, I think, 
can testify. 

T think, Mr. Chairman, that is all I have to say on the general subject. 
I would urge the industry to pay more attention to the quality of its seed 
stock. It is far from what it may be. e responsibility for the present 
conditions does not rest wholly with the seed trade. The responsibility rests 
proportionately with the canning industry because too many canners in my 
observation have been concerned rather with buying seed at the lowest price 
than with buying seed of the highest quality. If there is a majority of the 
canners’ s market, which is interested in buying only on the basis of price 
without regard t6 quality, then there is not very much encouragement for the 
seed trade to supply a high quality. So that I am not placing all the respon- 
sibility on the seed industry, improvement must rest upon the development of 
a better market, of a market for better seed among canners, as well as our 
depending upon the seed trade to supply a better quality of seed. The two 
should go along together. 

(Note—There followed here three unusually interesting papers on crop dis- 
eases and improvements. A resolution was passed to print these in pamphlet 
form, but we think it advisable to withhold these now and print them later 
under our Bureau of Crops, so that they will come to our readers at a time 
when the instructions can be used. They will be read with interest now and 
then forgotten. As we propose publishing them, they will reach the can- 
ners and growers at growing time—ready for use. 

The first is “Investigation of Corn Diseases,” by Prof. Geo. F. Hopper. 
Indiana Experiment Station. The second, ‘“Tomato Diseases,” ” by Dr. Max W. 
Gardner, Indiana Expreiment Station. The third, ‘Indiana Tomato Investi- 
gation,” by Dr. H. D. Brown, Purdue University. —The Editor. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOO NSESSION—NOVEMBER 19, 1920. 
Mr. a F. Clark, vice-president, called the meeting to order at 2.30 
o’clock P. 
President Virden addressed the Ladies’ Auxiliary meeting. 


THE PRACTICAL RESULTS OF INSPECTION 
DR. W. H. HARRISON, Director of Inspection Service for Iowa and 
Nebraska: The inspection service in the Iowa district is essentially the same 
as that in most other districts for the reason that it is governed entirely by the 
rules and regulations of the Association which necessarily keeps the work as 
nearly identical in different districts as possible. In the Iowa district, how- 
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ever, we have perhaps an advantage due to the fact that our pack is essentially 
all one product—namely, corn—giving us an opportunity to concentrate our 
efforts on the ¢orn plant and the methods of packing corn. 

e have looked upon the inspection service in our district as having 
two functions to perform. One, to enforce the-sanitary rules and regulations 
of the Association, and guarantee to the consumer that the goods bearing the 
inspection seal are packed under sanitary conditions, that they are wholesome 
and of uniformly good quality. 


The other phase of our work consists in studying plant operations and 
endeavoring to improve plant efficiency. 


In enforcing sanitary rules and regulations in the district we do not enforce 
them with a rigidity which would cause a hardship on the packer. We ap- 
preciate the fact that it will take a few years before we can bring all our 
plants up to an ideal condition and therefore we have adopted a constructive 
policy which would bring that result ‘about in a few years. We have not 
pee any plants upside down, but we have ctiteokad the objectionable 
eatures. 

It would be useless for me to go into details and tell you about the various 
changes that have been brought about, but you can get an idea, possibly, from 
one or two statements. 

Two years ago we had, I think, four corn washers in the State, which 
were really operating defectively. Today we have not a single plant under 
inspection which has not at least one corn washer and in a great many in- 
stances have installed two. That one statement will probably give you a true 
indication as to what is being accomplished. 

We have been met in some instances with objections on the part of some 
packers to installing additional equipment, thinking that such additional equip- 
ment was unnecessary, but we have made it a point always to be consistent 
— where any additional equipment is to be recommended we have been abso- 

tely certain that that equipment will serve the purpose and improve quality 
without unnecessarily raising the cost. 

We are finding as we go along that the work of the Inspection Service 
is not going to be confined entirely to the sanitary problem. In fact, I be- 
ag Be that this work will be more or less incidental to the great problem which 
we have. 

Our large problem, as I now see it, consists in endeavoring to find out 
the type of standard corn, the type of extra standard corn, which the con- 
sumer desires, first fixing that point definitely in mind, and then going about it 
consistently to pack that type of product with the greatest efficiency. 

T presume the canners in our State are situated quite as they are in 
other districts—they are more or less segregated in small towns. The super- 
intendent rarely gets out of that town. He rarely gets an opportunity to visit 
another plant, at least while the other plants are in operation. Naturally, the 
plants present too much individuality. The superintendents have not been able 
to intermingle and exchange ideas and work for a degree of efficiency which 
would be possible if they had had that opportunity. 

When we first started the work we found a certain amount of resistance 
on the part of plant superintendents. They were not sold to the idea of in- 
spection. They did not like the idea of having an outsider, as it were, 
come into their plants and offer suggestions and that possibly was the great- 
est obstacle we had to evercome. That we have done in two ways. 

One of the ways consists in treating the superintendent as the other 
fellows around the plant treat him—we go there and talk over his prob- 
lems with him, being just as democratic as the superintendent is in his own 
factory. In that way we are able to get his confidence and have been enabled 
to start some constructive work. 

The other way in which that has been handled, and which, I think, is a 
very important asset, consists in holding the annual short course which we 
have adopted as a definite problem. At these short courses which are held 
at our Agricultural College, and in co-operation with that institution, a definite 
program covering three to four days is arranged. We have as instructors 
the leading men from all over the country, in any particular line. ‘At 
these courses, of course. the men are absolutely free from their routine work 
and are able to concentrate their thoughts on the points which we attempt 
to cover. 

This has proven to be not only a great advantage to the plants them- 
selves, but the superintendents are entering into the spirit of it, and one of the 
first things I heard this spring as I started over the territory is, what is 
going to be the date of next year’s short course, showing that we have com- 
pletely sold the idea of the short course and co-operation to the particular 
men whom we must reach before many of the details of sanitary inspection can 
be successfully carried out. 

As regards some of the problems incidental to the efficiency of the plant, 
I am not so sure that we have anything definite to recommend or even to 
talk about at this time. We have, however, discovered a great many leads 
which we believe will take us some place. e most interesting and the 
most sensational is probably that in connection with the way in which the 
cutters are operating—in other words, the outter room practice. Some par- 
ticular work which we have done has shown that it is possible to go into a 
cutter room which is being operated, you might say, with the average 
degree of efficiency and bring up the cut per ton 90 to 95 cans without 
any fear of decreasing quality. 

There are, however, other and additional steps in the packing of corn 
which I believe will show possibly comparable increases, when they are more 
carefully studied. 

So far as the practical results obtained in our work in the district in the 
two years, or rather the two seasons that we have operated are concerned, 
I will state that you might sum them up in these three statements: That 
we have succeeded in improving quality. That we have succeeded: in estab- 
lishing a more uniform product, and have succeeded in developing plant effi- 
ciency, or, at least, making a start along the lines of a constructive pro- 
gram which will increase plant efficiency. 


’ THE IOWA SHORT COURSE 


MR. HILL: I am very glad that Dr. Harrison has referred in his talk 
to the short course that has been established by the Inspection Service of 
Iowa. It will be held this year, as he stated, on the grounds of the Agricultural 
College at Ames, 7 think ,next February. The exact date has not as yet been 
fixed. But I do want to say this, that we had at our short course last 
season a number of canners, all of the canners practically of the State of Iowa 
and a number of them from adjoining States. 

I want to state that I feel these men were greatly benefitted and they 
expressed themselves in the attendance they gave us at our school. What I 
would like to do now is to extend a most cordial invitatoin to all of you 
men, the men from Illinois, Wisconsin. Minnesota, Nebraska, Indiana and 
all the other States that can possibly arrange your affairs so that you can 
come to attend our short course this next February, to do so. You will find 
it well worth your while if you come there with your superintendent and 
take up the different things that enter into the conduct of your businses, 
which is taken up by the instructors. 

Dr. Harrison gives a great deal of thought to this himself and so does 
Mr. Clift, the State secretary of the advisory board. They are both located 
practically there at Ames and they are going to make an exceptional effort 
this year to have something that will interest all of you. So that those of 
you who can arrange to attend this course, you wlil find it greatly to your 
benefit and you will have a cordial welcome from the Iowa canners. 


CHAIRMAN CLARK: We are very thankful, indeed, for the remarks 
of Dr. Harrison, as well as those of Mr. Hill, for the reason that these remarks 
answer the criticism that we have had from certain quarters that the In- 
spection System is not efficient enough. You only need talk to some of our 
directors to find that the system is efficient and that it will improve quality. 


GREETINGS BY MR. STRAUSBAUGH 


Vice-President National Canners’ Association. 

Gentlemen, this was entirely unexpected. My friend, your chairman, has 
a way of springing things on a man just when he thinks he can catch him 
in the wrong place. 

I can only extend to you the greetings of the Eastern States ,the Tri- 
States, Maryland, Delaware and New Jersey. It is a great pleasure to come 
out here and learn how to run a convention of a combination of different 
States in one convention. 

I listened all yesterday afternoon to the various remarks made by the 
various speakers. I appreciated everything that was said. The bullets have 
been flying thick and fast, but, like all good soldiers at a time like this, 
we are trying our level best not to look to the right nor the left, and cer- 
tainly not backwards, and the motto of the Tri-States at the present time 
is “Onward.” We look forward to the year 1921 as one of the most promis- 
ing years that we have known ever in the history of the canning business 
in the Tri-States, simply because sometimes adversity is of more advantage 
than what we ordinarily term success. 

We feel in the Tri-States that we are not as far advanced as our col- 
leagues in the same line of business in the West. That is why we love to 
come out here and get all the points that we possibly can. 

We want to assure you, gentlemen, that in the next year or two in the 
packing districts of the Tri-States we will be able to keep our end up very 
much better than we have in the past. 

]t has been our regret also in the last few years that we have not turned 
out quite as many canned tomatoes as formerly. We assure you we are 
going to do our level best to get back) to our former position in the tomato 
packing game. But when we do this in the future we are going to try 
and do it in a more businesslike way than it has ever been done before. 

We will welcome you all to the Tri-States meeting, which is to be held 
in Philadelphia, December 2nd and 38rd, at the Adelphia Hotel. We will be 
very glad to have you all there and if ‘it is possible to have Mr. Clark there 
I am going to see that he is going to be put down for three speeches at 
least. (Laughter and applause.) 

GREETINGS BY MR. D. H. STEVENSON, 
of Marylnad. 

Gentlemen, I am somewhat like Mr. Strasbaugh. I do enjoy coming out 
here. There certainly is a spirit of aggressiveness among the Western Canners 
that IT know we do lack in the East, which is very much to our regret. The 
way you deal with your subjects and go into the minute details—I was im- 
pressed with it today more forcibly than ever before in this chart arrangement 
a the seed corn proposition. Those things must of necessity be very, very 
helpful. 

Above all, there is more of a spirit of co-operation here. I am sorry 
to have to say it, but it certainly is true that the canners here in the 
various different lines of the industry get together a little more closely than 
we do, and talk over the situation and they stand a little closer together. 

I think probably that the average canner in this section of the country, 
of the West, is probably a little more advanced in the way of an education, 
I would say, than some of our canners in the East. Down there it is more a 
question of the farmer element that is engaged in the canning industry. It 
started that way and it has grown up that way. But I am awfully glad 
to see out here that the average canner is more of the shrewd business man 
and the better educated businessman, than we have in our section of the 
country. But that is no reason why we‘can’t be just as efficient as they 
are out here and I know that we are making some rapid strides down there 
in the East. 

I expect this section of the country has had an awful lot to do with 
waking us up. I think it is only a question of time when we will be just 
as lively and progressive and that you will have just as hearty competitors 
in this game in the East as there are any other place in the country. 

REMARKS BY MR. F. M. SHOOK, 
Assistant Secretary National Canners’ Association. 


I don’t know, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, why you should call on me 
to make any talk. | did want to get the opportunity of extending all felicita- 
tions from the National Canners’ Association to you yesterday when you were 
having so many of them. I knew what to say then because I could simply 
repeat what had been said previously. 

An optimist was defined yesterday as a man who now carries a cork- 
screw. I think the real optimist is the man who now continues manufacturing 
corkscrews. (Laughter. ) 

The optimist in the canning business is the man that continues canning and 
does not ally himself with any of the forward movements of the Associations, 
either this Association or the others. I think he is a true optimist. He is the 
man that expects the other man to. blaze the way and he is going to follow 
along after the way has been blazed. He hopes to reap some of the benefits. 
I think that is a true optimist. 

Optimism, you know, is the light that we have to turn on in dark places. 

That is really what optimism is. 
into the dark shadows that permits us to see our way out. 
_ Now, seriously, I want to say that the National Canners’ Association 
is not a single-barreled proposition. It is true that inspection and adver- 
tising is one of the new activities and probably one of the leading ones and 
probably one of the things that stands out prominently today, but you know 
the reason that it doe, is because of the work that has gone befor eby the 
Association. Without the investigation ih the laboratory, without the work 
that has been done prior to last year and the year before, this inspection 
service and advertising campaign would not look so good to you 

The activities of all of these Associations, the work that you have done 
through your scientific men and through other sources, has brought this in- 
dustry to a place where you can put it forward in an advertising way and say 
te the housewife, ‘Here is a product that you should have.” 

We have been optimists also in that we have turned the light into the dark 
places in the canning industry and no more do we operate behind closed 
doors, but we have the open door now in the canning industry and it is be- 
cause we have shed the proper light onto the industry Zz 

And so you men who belong to the National Canners’ Association, I want 
you, if you have the idea that the National Canners’ Association is a single- 
barrelled proposition, I —o you to get it away from you, because the activities 
of the Association are man: 

I expect that Colonel on will agree with me in a general criticism that 
T have had of the Association ever since I have known of the National Canners’ 
Association. That is, that it has not been a publicity agent for itself. There 
is so much that goes on, there is so much of the activity of the Assocai- 
tion for which you pay out your money that we don’t say anything about 
to you, you don’t know it is being done and you have an idea ,a hazy idea 
in some way that something is going on down at Washington, that we are 
actually busy doing something but we are not saying anything about it. 
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It is the light that we have when we go: 


Our friend, Harry Strasbaugh, that lives forty or fifty miles away comes 
bouncing into the office once in a while and he says, “‘Now, here is something 


that I think you ought to da.” 
now for the last few months.” 
that is going on. 

The reason I am referring to this is because — know there is a feeling 
that we are either inactive or slow or we do not blow our own horn as much 
as we could. 

It is true thaa so far as scientific investigations are concerned, the work 
of the laboratory is not like building up a structure. If you are doing scien- 
tific work in anything you have nothing to report until you get the results. 
When you get the results you are through. You can’t make a report of your 
work like you could report if you are putting up a building and your stock- 
holders want to know how you are getting along, you could not say you have 
the foundation in or you have certain work done on the building. If a 
scientist is making an investigation of a problem, he is trying to solve the 
problem and there is no report to make until he solves it. All he can tell 
you is he is working away at it. So I think that is one of the reasons 
why you have not heard more of the Association in a publicity way. 

During the past summer the National Association of Canners was rather 
active in trying to get coal shipped to canners. We have in Washington an 
Interstate Commerce Commission that discovers annually on the first day of 
August that transportation is going to close on the Great Lakes up here along 
in November, and having made that discovery annually they proceed im- 
mediately after the first of August to divert about 90 per cent. of the coal 
that is to go to the Central West out here to these lake points And this 
summer, or, rather, this fall, found a great many canners without coal. 
There were two reasond why you did not have the coal on hand. It is use- 
less for me to enumerate them. You know what they were. Previous years 
you were able to get coal shipped in so that when the great transportation 
facilities of this country were called on to shoot coal to the Great Lakes 
ports to take care of the Northwest it did not trouble you much because you 
had your supply of coal. This year the blow fell prett yhard. I don’t know 
just how much this Association accomplished for any individual in this room 
in securing, but we did do a lot of werk on it in connection with the rail- 
— organization in Washington and with the Interstate Commrece Com- 
mission. 

We had a situation facing a good many canners of the country along 
early in the summer in which it looked like if they were going to get any 
sugar they were going to pay 30 or 32 cents a pound for a good deal of it. 
Sugar was away up and sugar that had been produced in New York city 
and meer to New Orleans was being offered to canners at 30 and 31 cents 
a pound. 

The Department of Justice at Washington thought it well that the can- 
ning industry should have sugar, that some means could be worked out so 
sugar could be dive to the industry. I don’t know how many can- 
ners needed sugar, but from the questionnaires that were answered, it looked 
as though a hundred million pounds of sugar were needed to supply the de- 
mand of some people who did not seem to be able to get sugar delivered at 
any price. I do not believe, that the National Association secured a pound 
of sugar for any canner, but through the activities of the Association, estab- 
lishing branch offices in New York city and working in connection with two 
or three of the large refiners, the sugar was furnished at a price that looks 
mighty high now, but when the sugar was shipped it was about seven and a 
half and eight cents less than the prevailing wholesale price at that time. 
That was another activity of the Association. 

Just now there are a few canners in the country who are having cancel- 
lations of contracts. The Association has been trying to help you some in 
gteting the buyer to see the error of his way and get him to accept the goods. 
There is a very serious condition facing the distrihutors of the country, but 
a still more serious condition facing the canners of the country, and unless 
the channel of distribution is opened up, unless buyers of canned foods who 
bought in good faith last spring and last winter. and the canners who sold 
in good faith last spring and last winter, if they don’t perform thier con- 
tracts as they expected to when the contract was signed, it is going to be 
very, very hard financially on a lot of canners. 

One case that came to my attention this week was a case in which a 
buyer of 15,00 cases of No 2 tomatoes at $1.25 a dozen f. o. b. shipping point— 
offered to settle on a basis of 65 cents a dozen for those tomatoes, saying 
that was the market price at the present time. He said, ‘““We will take those 


tomatoes in at 65 cents a dozen.” 
It is to be regretted, of course, that 


We say, “Fine, but that has been going on 
He lives close by, but he doesn’t know all 


Now, that is a lamentable situation. 
the jobber that takes these tomatoes in at $1.25 a dozen is losing 60 cents a 
dozen below what he might buy them for now. At the same time, men, he 
entered into the contract in good faith and after a good little stiff talk with him 
on the contract, the shipping orders came through the next morning “Ship the 
tomatoes.’ 

The situation on these contracts is acute. I understand perfectly well, 
or I think I do, that beyond the wholesaler is a backing up of these contracts, 
that he is between the upper and the nether milestone himself, that the re- 
tailer is also cancelling and the jobber in order to get out from under this 
proposition is attempting his cancellations. Jf he can get the canner to ac- 
cept the cancellation he will be glad to do so. It is not{ the thought of the 
National Canners’ Association at all that these jobbers who are attempting to 
pass canceMations onto the canner, are not also having trouble in getting 
their sales to stick with the retailer. We know that. We have great sym- 
pathy for the wholesaler on that account, but we can’t remedy that situation 
for the jobber. 

We can’t quite get the retailer to take the order from the wholesaler, 
but we are going to do the best we can to get the wholesaler to take the order 
from the canner. 

I don’t want to say very much about contracts. The subject is up for dis- 
cussion this afternoon, but I just want to say this: When things were run- 
ning along smoothly we allowed to warp into our contracts something that 
was perfectly nonsensical, that we did not know was there until these perilous 
times came and when these times came we found we did not have any con- 
tract—that is. the usual contract. We make up our contracts when things are 
going along nice for our friends and our pals That is what{ we should not 
do. Contracts should be made up for a scoundrel. “They should be made 
for the purpose of being enforced. It should have the things in it that make 
it an ironbound and an ironclad contacr. 

I am only going to refer to one thing that has nullified many a contract 
that has been sent into the National Association this year for help and that has 
just been that little expression, “Subject to approval of sample when packed.” 
That is all. I thank you. (Applause.) 


A FAIR CONTRACT 


Address by Mr. O. B.| McGlasson, President Wholesale Grocers’ Exchange, Chi- 
cago, Ills., and former President National Wholesale Grocers’ Association. 
Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I suppose our friend, Colonel Lee, would 
not consider this show complete unless he had a wholesale grocer here on the 
scene. 
Tn the first place I want to extend to you the greetings of the whole- 
sale grocers of Chicago. We are always glad to meet with our friends and 
we have always looked upon the canners as our friends, as our allies, or, you 
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might put it, we your ally, whichever way you want to look at it. But 
there is one thing sure, I believe that there is a triumverate, the mem! 

of which lean upon each other in this plan of manufacturing, producing and 
canning foods for human consumption. 


In the first place we put the canner, producer or maunfacturer. Then 
we have one of the strongest links, and that is the broker. We _ believe 
that the broker is absolutely necessary, absolutely essential. He is helpful, 
he is useful in getting the foods or the. manufacturer’s product from the 
canner or manufacturer to the wholesale grocer. And then, of course, we 
complete that chain by going to the retailer through the wholesale grocer. 
So you have the three elements. 

We are all leaning one upon the other and when one leaner gives way 
the others suffer, just like these contracts that I am going to talk to you about 
in a little bit. When one fellow falls down or cancels or tries to repudiate a 
contract, the other fellow suffers and we must stand togehter, stand together 
as a unit. 


When a contract is made it means something. It is ~ a@ mere scrap of 
paper. To my mind there is honor in b that 1: with every 
man justly, that regards fairness and honorableness more highly than goods, 
prices or profits. (Applause.) 

I believe, gentlemen, that we are going to be men, and when we sign con- 
tracts, even though they are unjust contracts, if your name is on that con- 
tract that contract must be lived up to if it breaks you That is a very broad 
statement to make, but no man can have any respect when he deliberately 
repudiates a contract. 

Now, I have divided contracts into two or three classes, and in the first 
place I want to give you a definition of a contract. What does Blackstone tell 
us is a contract? He says that a contract is an agreement made by com- 
petent parties upon a good and valuable consideration to do or not to do a 
particular thing. Now, you see the elements there. First, you must have 
competent parties. Of course, if you make a contract with an infant or a 
lunatic, why, you would not expect the court-to enforce it. 

Then again, you must have a consideration. A good or a valuable con- 

. Sideration must go pm one to the other. And then you must agree upon 
the thing that is to be done. 

en competent parties get together and they &gree upon a contract, 
sign it and there is a valuable consideration; why, it is a binding contract 
and it is a legal contract. 

Now there are some contracts that are known as voidable contracts, void 
contracts. For instance, a void contract would be where, for instance, if 
I were to contract with one of you gentlemen today to do an illegal act 
and give you $10,000 upon condition that you would do something that is 
unlawful and then you refused to do that unlawful act. The courts of law 
would not permit me to sue you and get back that $10,000. That contract 
is a tao contract. Why? Because you undertook to do something that is 
illegal. 

Now, if two parties are what they call Particeps crimina in a deal to do 
something that is unlawful and one of them says, “I am not going to do it,” 
and keeps the money, the courts are not going to help you to get back that 
money because you were engaged in an unlawful transaction and the court 
leavse you where you disagreed—which is just. For that reason your con- 
tract must be to do a lawful thing. If you do that, if it is upon a good 
and valuable consideration and by competent parties, it is a valid contract 

Now, there are also some contracts known as one-sided. That means, 
if you have your contract and you have made it so good on your side, when 
you try to enforce it the courts won't enforce it for you because you have 
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made it all one-sided. Therefore, a contract that is enforicble in the courts 
must not be a unilateral or one-sided contract. 

There is one contract now that many of us don’t like to talk about. We 
regret to even mention the word and that one contract is known as a firm 
at opening price contract. A g many of the wholesale grocers got stuck 
pretty badly on the firm and opening price contract. 

That contract, although it is signed and you are in honor bound to carry 
it out because you signed it and knew what the terms and conditions were, 
that contract is not an enforcible contract. The Federal Trade Commission 
has so pronounced it, as not enforcible. In fact, they have pronounced it as 
a contract that is in restraint of trade, that tends to create a monopoly. 

There was recently a hearing before the Federal Trade Commission in 
The Association Raisin Company case. Some of you gentlemen are probably 
familiar with that. The wholesale grocers appeared there and we gave evi- 
dence, and the Associated Raisin people then agreed to a decree whereby they 
have withdrawn their contract on that basis—that is, so far as firm at open- 
ing price is concerned. 

There was a lot of stuff shivped into the different markets, this market 
and other markets, on that kind of a contract. Many of the wholesale 
grocers were fundamentally opposed to signing contracts on the basis of 
firm at opening price and did not sign. But some of the markets did and they 
repudiated it. You know, there are, maybe, twenty-five or thirty or forty 
or fifty—I don’t know how many cars of prunes in the New York market that 
were refused by one or two concerns. They bought those goods on firm at open- 
ing price contracts. They bought those goods with their eyes open, fully in- 
formal, and they put their signatures to that contract, and I say, gentle- 
men, that they are in honor bound to live up to that contract. (Applause) 

When they wired this market only two or three weeks ago asking us what 
we were going to do with firm at opening price contracts, stating that they 
were sending in an opinion of their lawyer, which they did. It was an 
opinion by one of the most able attorneys of the New York bar, in which 
he outlined several points and gave the theory and principles upon which this 
firm at opening price contract was illegal and they could not enforce it. We 
wired them that we were fundamentally opposed to firm at opening prices, 
that we had recommended that no wholesale grocer sign such a contract 
but that if any wholesale grocer signed such a contract that we considered he 
was in honor bound to carry it out. So this market gave no other market 
an ysympathy for getting caught on firm at opening price contracts. 

Now, in the first place, a contract should be fair to both parties that 
enter into it, all parties, party of the first part and party of the second 
part. A contract that is not fair between buyer and seller is not the kind of 
contract that any of us want to stand for. There have been times when con- 
ditions were such, and we have been through those kind of conditions in 
the last two or three vears. when the wholesale grocer was not a buyer— 
he was a beggar, he was begging for goods, and any kind of an old contract 
that would be pushed under his nose he would sign. It was unfair. A great 
many conditions have been brought about in the last two or three years that 
have created a feeling on the part of the buyers as though they wanted to 
get even. You know,’ Mark Twain said: ‘The hurt keeps on smarting if 
you don’ get even.” 

Now, we do not feel, as wholesale grocers, that because we are ap- 
parently entering into a buyer’s market that an unfair contract should be 
made that would favor the buyer. What we want is a contract with simple 
terms, without a lot of these “‘whereas’s” and ‘‘wherefore’s” and “now, there- 
fore” in it. You want a plain, simple contract, gentlemen, that simply and in 
as plain words as possible will bind both the buyer and the seller, and will 
outline in as plain and as and le a manner as possible what the 
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buyer and seller mean at the time they enter into that contract, and when that 
contract is signed it means something and must be carried out if you are men 
and have any honor. 

There are some terms that I want to call your attention to. I have already 
discussed this firm at opening price contract. I do not think that any of you 
think that a contract should contain that clause. I am sure that you will all 
agree with me that that clause should be eliminated from any contract. 

MR. JOHN A. LEE: Mr. President, may I ask Mr. McGlasson a question- 

MR. McGLASSON: Yes, sir, Mr. Lee. 

MR. JOHN A. LEE: I wish you would kindly explain that “firm at open- 
ing price” proposition. These gentlemen are not accustomed to it and a-good 
many of them, I think, do not understand what it is. It is a Pacific Coast 
contrect largely. 

MR. McGLASSON: This contract might be described as follows: ‘We will 
sell you so many raisins and fix a price. If you went 10,000 cases, why you 
buy them on those terms or not at all.”” Those goods will be billed to you at 
the price that the seller puts on them, and, by thunder, you have got to take 
them at that price. That is all there is to it. You might just as well hand 
him your check book. Well, of course, you know what human nature is. 
you have got a whole lot of contracts that way for your goods, you are 
one to fill in the price pretty liberal on them. It is common sense to expect 

a! 

Now, that irrevocable letter of credit—I think that any wholesale grocer 
that can mention that word and smile is certainly a brave fellow. I don’t know 
whether the. wholesale grocers will ever think sugar is sweet again or not. 
(Laughter and applause.) We are certainly going through pretty bad con- 
ditions, to get bumped the way the wholesale grocers have been bumped the 
— few months on sugar. I have been trying my best to find out who is 
guilty. 

I was over in Omaha about a week or two ago, and I had been in St. Louis 
not so long ago, and, by golly, every wholesale grocer that — ran across has 
got his place just chuck plumb full of sugar, at a high price, too. And, by 
golly, they are up against it, some of them. “ 

Some of those fellows that have got contracts with you, they want to live 
up to the contract, but it is pretty hard. They have gone pretty far in 
stretching their credit with the banks and some of the wholesale grocers of this 
country on sugar will lose two or three or four years’ profits. If they have a 
pretty good two or three or four years, it is just wiped out. And Mmasmuch as 
sO many were caught in the trap—I don’t know—it seems to me like every- 
— is caught. It was not a case of somebody putting it over on the other 
‘ellow. 

The wholesale grocers all over the country believed, and went through 
this propaganda that sugar was scaree. They could not buy it for awhile 
and it was held up and then they- in turn, imparted that feeling to the re- 
tailer so that the retailer would not let the consumer have it and the con- 
sumer believed that he was going to be out of sugar and he kept hoarding 
a little bit. When the crash did come and the banks quit furnishing money 
for these speculators—do you know, gentlemen, that we have been paying 
tribute to gamblers? That is what did this thing and the banks are just as 
guilty as anyone else. (Applause.) 

The idea of a bank loaning an undertaker fifty or a hundred thousand 
— to go out and buy sugar and hold it in a warehouse for a month or 
two 

Now, you fellows, some of you, are just as bad, too, because I will 
tell you why. There is a legitimate channel through which goods should pass. 
I gave you that channel. And when you go out of that channel which leads 
to the wholesale grocer, who is your friend, who has the distributing con- 
nections and facilities, when you go out of that channel and sell your goods 
to some other party and let them hold it because they have got the money to 
speculate with, you are just as bad, really, as the banks are who loaned to 
people that buy that stuff outside of the regular channels. 

believe there ought to be a law of some kind. We have often talked 
it over as to whether there could not possibly. be some kind of a plan of 
licensing so that it would have to be shown that a concern as in a posiiton 
to handle food products, had the facilities and the organization before they 
could handle them. That would cut out this speculating in that way. We 
have often dicussed as to whether it could not be done. That there was a plan 
during the war of licensing that worked out pretty well. If we could get 
a licensing plan of some kind that would license the canners to do a can- 
ning business and the wholesale grocer, which would show that the fellow 
that got a license to do a wholesale grocery business was really equipped 
with facilities and organization, wareh and sal and so fotrh, to carry 
on a regular wholesale business, if we could get a plan of that kind we 
could keep the necessaries of life in the right channel and reduce them and in 
many, many ways we could get those foods into the hands of the consumer 
much cheaper. 

Of course, you know that the necessaries of life should be handled and 
sold on as close a margin as possible and along lines of manufacturing and 
distributing so that they can get into the hands of the consumer with as little 
overhead cost for carrying them and distributing them as possible. If you 
allow speculators to get into that channel somewhere you know well enough 
that the consumer will have to pay that much more. 

In regard to this irrevocable letter of credit, I don’t think you can get a 
wholesale grocer to sign one. I think he would go to hell first before he would 
do it. So I don’t think it is necessary to talk about that. 

Now, in regard to the purchase of futures. There is no doubt but that we 
can arrive at a fair contract which will permit the buying of futures on a fair 
basis. You, gentlemen, want to know what the requirements will be so that 
you can plan accordingly. A good many of the jobbers are anxious to buy 
certain grades and keep up their house brands, their trade-mark brands, up to 
a certain standard. I believe that a fair clause can be agreed upon so far as 
the purchase of futures is concerned. I think that a properly constituted 
committee, which I am going to tell you about, can get together and [| feel 
sure that that clause can be made fair. 

Now, there is another clause known as “Ship to seller’s order and notify 
buyer.” Then, of course, there is the common law liability on the seller. 
When you change that proposition in your contract, that although the goods are 
shipped to your order, that I am to stand the risk of transporting them, that 
throws that liability upon me in the event that they are destroyed. For in- 
stance, if they are in a flood and an act of God destroys them, why, they are 
my goods and I stand the loss. If that clause was not in there and you 
shipped them to your order, why you stand the loss. 

The law is that the goods belong to the party to whom they are shipped, 
the consignee. I was talking with Mr. Miller of Sprague-Warner some time 
ago. It seems there was a car of rice shipped to Sprague’s and it got caught 
in a flood. It was destroyed. The rice was shipped to the order of the shipper. 
notify Sprague-Warner, but they did not have this clause in it, and the result 
was that they stood the loss. Of course, the idea of shipping stuff in such a 
way to such a house as Sprague-Warner’s, fcr instance, was foolish; but they 
lost because they did not ship direct to Sprague-Warner. If they had shipped 
those goods direct it would have been Sprague-Warner’s goods from the time 
they were turned over to the railroad company. The result was, because they 
were in the habit of shipping their goods with sight draft and to their order, 
notify the buyer, they lost a car of rice: In that instance it was qutie for- 
tunate for the jobber 
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_ So far as cash discounts are concerned, you possibly know that that is 

simply a banking proposition. The contract to be fair and just must have a 

premium in: the way of cash discounts for prompt payment of bills. We have 

always felt that 2 per cent. was a fair discount. .A certain custom has grown 

up whereby many of the canners have allowed it afd they are still allowing it— 

rea - per cent. Some of them are still holding onto that 1% per cent., 
ieve. 


Now, an ideal contract is simply a contract that has simple terms in it. 
The ideal contract is one that states simply, that I sell you goods and that you 
ought to have the right to inspect those goods before you pay for them. You 
ought to know what you are going to pay fr and you ought t know that the 
ought to know what you are going to pay for and you ought to know that the 
ought to be always a permission to inspect to see that the goods are all right; 
and the contract is not fair that does not give you as a buyer the right to in- 
spect those goods before you pay for them. In some instances it may be that 
it would be necessary to pay for goods before you inspect them, but the gen- 
eral contract should have that privilege reserved. I think you boys will all 
agree with me on that. 

Now, the fact is, we are all partners. The wholesale grocer, the canner 
and the packer are partners. But we are not the kind of partners that were 
talked about in a play that — saw once. I remember some years ago Nat 
Goodwin was playing, I think it was’ the “Gilded Fool” here in Chicago. 
He took the character of a rich man’s son who had been spoiled by a loving 
mother and an over-indulgent father. The boy had grown up to man’s estate 
and they thought the time had come when he ought to go into business. 
So the father brought him into a bank. He was installed in the bank. A 
few days after he went down to the bank one morning. I remember Good- 
win coming in, hanging up his hat, and one of the clerks came in and said: 
“Why, Mr. Morgan, the nk made an assignment this morning.” He says, 
“The bank made an assignment? Well,” he said, “It don’t make a dam bit of 
difference what this bank made, I get my share of the profits.” (Laughter.) 
Now, that is not the kind of partner that I want to be with you, but I want 
to see the wholesale grocer and the canner be real honest-to-God partners, 
working along lines that “I am helpful to you and you are helpful to me,” 
you getting a fair amount of profit out of your investment and the whole- 
sale grocer the same. working along lines that are helpful, earnest co-opera- 
tion on both sides. It can be done and it is up to you boys to help the 
wholesale grocers do it. 


Only about two weeks ago we had a very interesting meeting over here 
at the Chicago Athletic Club. I asked some of the most representative brokers 
of Chicago to meet some of the representative wholesale grocers of Chicago. 
We had about 70 brokers present, and I outlined to the brokers the position 
that I thought they stood in. They stand between the buyer and the seller as 
a medium for the square deal, seeing that things are done squarely, to see 
that the buyer gets what he buys and the seller gets his terms. I asked the 
brokers there if they could not and would not use their influence to bring 
about a fair contract between buyer and seller and to eliminate a whole lot of 
this nonsense that had been pushed upon the wholesale grocer in the past three 
or four years, so that we could get down to normal conditions as soon as 
possible by having a fair, simple contract between buyer and seller. The 
brokers all seemed to be in accord with the idea. 

It seems like Chicago, this market, has always got to start things. In 
the National Association we usually get things to going here and then take 
them up to the National and they fall in line and we go along. Now, in this 
market we have appointed what is known as a contract committee. The chair- 
man of that committee is Mr. Steele, and on that contract committee are 
Mr. Bode, Mr. Warner, Mr. Walter Chandler and Mr. Frank McVeach. You 
can’t find five more repr tative wholesale grocers in America than Mr. 
Warner, Mr. Steele, Mr. Chandler, Frank McVeagh and Mr. Bode, vice-presi- 
dent of Reid Murdoch & Co. 

These men are anxious and are ready to meet with a similar committee 
of canners and brokers to see whether that triumverate committee cannot work 
out a fair, simple contract which will in this instance apply to canned foods, 
we will say. Jn some instances, of course, contracts may have to vary some- 
what but the principle is there and the commodity that you are to sell or buy 
can be described very easily. 

Now, if you gentlemen think that this is a good thing to push along, let 
us have the committee We are going to work along lines that are going to 
be approved by you. We don’t want anything that is not fair and I know 
that you don’t want to take anything that is not fair. You don’t want a 
contract that is not fair. The buyer wants a fair conrtact and the seller 
a ae it so that we can go aleng in the future and have everything sail 
smoothly. 

I fear I have talked too long. I want to thank you for giving me this 
chance of putting up to you this question of contracts. 

Here are some of the contracts that we get. I wish you could see the 
different terms and conditions in some of them. Here is a contract of sev- 
eral pages of closely typewritten matter, to buy a thousand cases of some- 
thing. Here is a contract that our company entered into about thirteen years 
ago, a very short contract, covering less than a page. That is the kind 
of contract that looks good to me. That is a good contract. That is all 
there is to it. We bought two thousand cases of corn on that contract 
and it covers it fully, although it is very short. If there is any loss or partial 
failure of crops or anything, the buyer stands so much and the seller loses so 
much after a certain point and in the event that God Almighty does not allow 
you to make this stuff, does not send the sunshine and the rain, why, of course, 
you should not be penalized. At the same time you should not have a con- 
tract, and as some of them did last year fail to make delivery and then we 
find the same goods sold in another town at a good deal larger price than was 
specified in the contract. Now, that is not fair. You must live up to the 
contract in the spirit in which it was given and in which it was entered 


to. 

If you feel that we are on the mght track and want to go along with as, 
the wholesale grocers of Chicago will certainly be with you 

I am going to give you an opportunity to take any action you want to 
in regard to his suggestion as to the appointment of a committee to meet with 
the committees that he has outlined here, that they have here in Chicago. 

MR. GALE: Is that committee to be from the National Canners’ Associa- 
tion or the Western Canners’ Association ? 

PRESIDENT VIRDEN: As I understand it, it is to be from the Western 
Canners’ Association. 

MR. GALE: Could we act on that? 

PRESIDENT VIRDEN: The initial work is to start here. We probably 
could, because it comes from the Chicago district and we cover that just as 
fully as the National does and perhaps a little more intimately. 

MR. CLIFT (Towa): The Iowa and Nebraska Associations has made a 
start along that line. We have a committee appointed and we are going to 
get up samples of contract and if this committee is appointed in the Western 
Canners’ Association I think it might be a good idea to take one of the mem- 
bers of the Iowa committee and put him on the Western Canners’ Association 
committee. Mr. Gale is chairman of that committee in the Iowa and Nebraska 
Association. 

MR. HILL (Iowa): Mr. Chairman, for the purpose of getting the matter 
before the convention I move it be the sense of this convention that the 
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| INDIANA MARKET 


The W. H. Dyer Co. Has Been Reorganized—Salesmen of 
Armour Co. Hold Meeting—Buttermilk Plant at Union 
City, Ind., Sold—Meeting of Creditors of the 
Shaver Canning Company—Demand 


for Canned Corn Slow. 


Evansville, Ind., December 2, 1920. 


Dyer Company Reorganized—Benjamin Bosse, mayor, has 
joined the beard of directors of the W. H. Dyer Company, large 
canners here, and has been elected vice-president of the com- 
pany. The company has undergone a reorganization, and with 
Mayor Bosse on the board of directors are the following: 
Charles B. Enlow, local banker; W. H. Dyer; J. L. Daly, of 
Chicago, and Frank R. Wilson, local banker. It is expected 
that the company will be able to tide over the present business 
depression and in time market its goods. There have been 
rumors for some time past to the effect that the Dyer Com- 
pany had been experiencing some trouble in marketing its 
products, and the company has something like $200,000 on 
hand. The coming of new blood into the company will save 
it from embarrassment, it is announced. The new directors 
of the concern are among the city’s most influential business 
men. In speaking of the affairs of the company, Mayor Bosse 
said Monday: ‘‘The Dyer Company is one of Evansvilie’s :nost 
successful and important industries and rendered a service to 
the country during the World War, and the plant has a great 
capacity for business and was unable at all times during the 
past three years to fill the demands of the trade, and, there- 
fore, continued this year to contract for large supplies of field 
vegetables and manufactured a large stock of high-class mer- 
chandise. In order to market this large stock the company 
must continue operation and cannot close its plant down as 
many other plants can do. In order to assure the continuation 
of operation of this plant, secured for Evansville through the 
Chamber of Commerce, the Dyer Company elected these men 
of strong financial institutions to assist in directing the ¢ffairs 
of this company. 


“The buyers’ strike, now very successfully organized, is 
making it difficult for some of the strongest corporations to 
meet demands made on them for cash payments because they 
cannot market their merchandise. The sooner dealers will fol- 
low the pace set by Gimbel Brothers, of New York, and place 
their spring orders on sound value basis the factory pay rolls 
will again be circulated. The buyers’ strike closes down the 
plant, and with plants closed buying will be curtailed. Let us 


all be men in this great crisis and do things for the benefit’ 


of all. In this way we will do most for ourselves. Let us 
organize ourselves and stand as one man behind our own in- 
dustries. They are all in need of our best efforts and support 
at this time. 


“Merchants should give the traveling salesman the glad 
hand and cheer him up; so if you can’t give him a large order, 
give him what you feel you can market. 


“The W. H. Dyer Company has a wonderful stock of mer- 
chandise and is able to ship its products and meet its obliga- 
tions. What the Dyer Company needs is business and men to 
hold up its hands the same as many others do. Do not let 
anyone deceive himself that it is no concern of his about the 
welfare of Evansville industries, 
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“time past. 


“The W. H. Dyer Company has left nothing undone to 
protect its investors of peppered stock. Insurance policies 
amounting to $50,000 have been made payable to the trustee 
of the stockholders, namely, the American Trust Company. 


“The board of directors has every possible confidence in 
this splendid industry and its president, William H. Dyer, and 
hopes its aid will keep in operation this splendid institution 
that was financed and secured for this city by the Chamber 
of Commerce and Evansville’s leading business men.” 


Salesmen Hold Meeting—Twenty-five representatives of 
the sales force of Armour & Co., including representatives 
from the East St. Louis and: Chicago, and salesmen from the 


' Tri-State territory held a conference at a local hotel Saturday, 


November 27. A banquet was served at 6.30 o’clock. 


The purpose of the meeting was to discuss better methods 
of serving the public, according to J. R. Spenser, of the St. 
Louis office, who presided at the meeting. 


A number of the Armour products were displayed in room 
426, in which the conference was held. 


Those present were: J. R. Spencer, D. J. McMahon, R. E. 
Ganner of the East St. Louis office; C. M. Dillon and A. S. 
Henderson, of the Chicago office, and the following men who 
have territory in the Tri-State section: 


R. McFarland, W. A. McClain, W. H. Hassel, A. J. Esla- 
man, B. H. Riepe, E. J. Wells, J. J. Dunkel, J. S. Boren, S. V. 
Rogers, E. H. Kello, W. Schnell, M. A. Markee, R. W. Stevens, 
Orvel Goad, S. H. Markee, M. E. McDonald, E. M. Riepe, E. H. 
York, Robert D. Reed and G. Marion Gabe. 


Long Plant Is Sold—The Long Company’s buttermilk 
plant at Union City, Ind., which was placed in the hands of a 
receiver in order that the business might be settled up, has 
been sold to J. A. Long, who will continue the business. The 
price paid for the plant was $33,000. 


Seed Company Is Sued—The Farmers’ Trust Company has 
entered a suit in the Vanderburg County Superior Court 
against W. H. Small & Co., large seed distributors here, that 
recently filed a petition in bankruptcy, asking judgment in the 
sum of $5,000. The suit is over money alleged to have been 
loaned to the seed company. 


Selling Canned Tomatoes—The Shirley Canning Company 
is advertising in local newspapers that it has 150 cases of 
No. 3 quart size extra standard solid pack tomatoes at 12% 
cents a can if taken by the case. 


Meeting of Creditors Soon—It is expected there will be 
a meeting of the creditors of the Shaver Canning Company, at 
Chrisney, Ind., within a short time in order to talk over the 
claims that have been filed against the company, which recently 
filed its petition in bankruptcy. J. C. Fella, cashier of the 
Chrisney State Bank, is the trustee of the company, 


Demand Is Still Slow— The demand for canned corn, 
canned peas, canned tomatoes and canned fruits continues 
rather sluggish in this market, as it has for several weeks 
past. Canners in many instances are holding their stocks. 
Retail dealers are buying a little from the wholesalers and 
jobbers just now; in fact, only what they feel they must have 
for their immediate use. When trade will pick up is, of course, 
a matter of speculation. Prices have remained stationary dur- 
ing the past week, but have been tending downward for some 
A few ¢anneries in Southern Indiana and Western 
Kentucky are still engaged in the canning of pumpkins, but 
those plants that are still in operation are expected to be 
closed down within a short time. One canning factory at Dale, 


Ind., that had a very successful season on canned vegetables, 

is now being used as a garment factory, as stated in a former 

letter to the Canning Trade. Next summer it will be reopened 
“HOOSIER,” 


as a canning factory. 


AMERICAN Coke Tin Plates. 


Highest quality Tin PLATES— specially adapted to the ~~ ements of the canning and ~ cking industries. 
We also manufacture Black Sheets, Galvanized Sheets, Terne Plates, Formed Metal Roofing and Siding 
Products, unexcelled for the con struction of sheds, factorie es, warehouses, etc. Write for full information. 


{ AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, General Otfices, Frick Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


H. D. DREYER & CO., Inc. 


MANUPACTURERS 


BOXES and BOX SHOOKS for the CANNER 


ALICBANNA AND SPRING STREETS, BALTIMORE 


SLAYSMAN & COMPANY 
Automatic Can Making Machinery 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


CANTON BOX COMPANY The Baltimore Box and Shook Company 
2501 to 2515 Boston St. Baltimore, Md. ——MANUFACTURER—— 
PACKING BOXES 


Canned Goods Cases 
901 S. CAROLINE STREET BALTIMORE, MD. 


Made up or in Shooks. Cargo or Carload, 


THE RITTLER BOX CO. (131 STATE STREET 


Mass. 
613 to 621 S. CAROLINE STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. | Cc. L. JONES & co. 
| CASES FOR CANNERS BROKERS 
| CANNED FOODS AND PRESERVERS SUPPLIES 
MADE-UP OR IN SHOOKS 


(We can serve a few more desireable accounts) 


GAMSE BRO 
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FREIGHT RATES & SHIPPING NEWS 
Traffic Bureau 
THE CANNED GOODS EXCHANGE OF BALTIMORE 


A carload of canned foods shipped from Baltimore on 
October 29 via the Merchants’ and Miners’ Transportation 
Company, destined to a point in Arkansas, reached its destina- 
tion on November 6, being in transit only 8 full days, which is 
remarkably fast time. It would appear that ‘real old-fash- 
ioned dispatch” has returned, at least via this route. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission rendered the follow- 
ing decision in the matter of pre-payment of freight charges 
in the United States currency, and the recently adopted rules 
of carriers to demand pre-payment of freight charges on ship- 
ments destined to points in Canada: 


“Proposed tariff rule requiring payment of freight charges 
in the United States currency and pre-payment of charges on 
shipments into Canada found justified insofar as they affect 
charges for interstate transportation wholly within the United 
States, and the charges or divisions accruing for that part of 
the transportation between the United States and a foreign 
country which takes place within the United States.” 


The suspension orders of the Commission covering the 
tariffs carrving the disputed rules were accordingly vacated by 
the Commission. 


The increased demurrage charges published in tariffs of 
the carriers to become effective today, and against which vari- 
ous organizations filed petition to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to suspend, have by order of the Commission, 
issued November 30, been suspended until the 31st day of 
March, 1921. The proposed charges were: 

$3.00 per car per day for the first 4 days. 

$6.00 per car per day for the next 3 days. 

$10.00 per car per day thereafter. 

The Commission in suspending the rates indicated that 
due notice of hearing in connection therewith would be later 
announced. 


PAINT ECONOMY 


is not the price per gallon paid but the number of 
years of service paint wi!l give. A 

_ _Itis also painting before corrosion has started its 
insidious work with a paint such as 


DIXON’S SILICA-GRAPHITE PAINT 


Because of its better protective qualities it makes 
frequent repainting unnecessary and so gives bet’ er 
protection at less cost . 

It is a natural combination of flake silica-graphite 
mined only by ourselves. The vehicle is the best lin- 
seed oil obtainable. 

Dixon’s silica-graphite paint will not peel or crack 
or flake off because of the natural elasticity of the 
flake graphite, while the silica is an anchor that with- 
stands wear. 

It is made in FIRST QUALITY me | with a rep- 
utation for economy covering a period of 5 years 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
Established 1827 


Canadian Plant 


HUNTLEY MP’G CO., Ltd. 
TILLSONBURG, ONT. 


CCC CCC OCC CCC CCC CCC CCC 


Investigate This Early 


Huntley Mfg. Co. 


P. O. DRAWER 25 
SILVER CREEK, N. Y. 


Pea Cleaning 
Is An Essential Operation 


YOU will find that National Advertising 
is going to open new Markets create new: 
users. BUT—they are going to be critical 
They will demand a perfect article. 


With a Monitor Pea Cleaner in opera- 
tion you are going to satisfy and hold this 
new business. 


Everywhere at work they are giving uni- 
versal satisfaction. 


It Will Pay You 


SPECIAL AGENTS 
A. K. ROBINS & CO., Baltimore, Md. 
BROWN BALES CO., L’t’d 
Hamilton, Ont. 


30 
| DIXON'S) 
{ PAINT 
= 


AN ING TR 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
Solicit Your Business for 


PACKER’S CANS 
SANITARY (Open Top) and CAP HOLE 


Both Styles the Very Best Obtainable 


FIVE-GALLON SQUARE PULP CANS 
SYRUP CANS and PAILS — 


Friction Top—Record 


WAX TOP and FRICTION TOP OYSTER CANS 


UNEXCELLED MANUFACTURING AND SHIPPING FACILITIES 


TG? W. W. BOYER & CO., Inc. quauiry 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
EDMUND C. WHITE, President riner 
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CANNING TRADE. 


PUBLISHED EVERY MONDAY BY 


THE TRADE COMPANY 


‘A. I. Jupez, . ° 
Baltimore and Commerce Sts., Baltimore, Md. 
Telephone St. Paul 2698 


THE CANNING TRADE is the only paper published exclusively 
in the interest of the Canned Food Packers of the United States 
and Canada. Now in its 44th Year. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. se 
Payable in advance, on receipt of bill. Sample copy free. 


Extra copies, when on hand, 10 Cents each. 
ADVERTISING RatTes.—According to space and location. 
Make all Drafts or Money Orders payable to THE TraDE Co. — 
Address all communications to THe Trape Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Packers are invited and requested to use the columns of THE 
Canning Traber for inquiries and discussions among themselves on 
all matters pertaining to their business. 


Business communications from all sections are desired, but 
anonymous letters will be ignored. A. I. JUDGE, Editor. 


Entered at Postofice, Baltimore, Md., as second-class mail matter 


BALTIMORE, MONDAY, DECEMBER 6, 1920 


ACTIVITIES OF THE NATIONAL CANNERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


New Features for Atlantic City Convention—Many atew 
features are contemplated for the Fourteenth Annual. Convention ~ 


to be held at Atlantic City in January. Before the organization 


of the various sections of the Association the program ef the An- ~ 


nual Convention was wholly made up of general sessions. How- 
ever, since the sections have been organized, inore and more time 


each year has been devoted to the program for the section meet- - 


ings, until it is felt that in the last few conventions not enough 
time has been devoted to the general sessions. 
In arranging for this year’s 


voting their programs to topics related strictly to matters of in- 
terest to each section only, and that discussion of topics of gen- 
eral interest be reserved for general sessions. It was figured that 
this would save enough time from section meetings each day 
to permit.the general session being held. The program, therefore. 
when announced, will provide for a general session each day ‘dur- 
ing the Convention. On Tuesday, Wednesday and ‘Thursday 
morning, the first houf and a half will be deyoted to the general 


session which will afford an opporunity for discussions of topics: 


of interest to the industry generally. 


Demonstration of Canned Foods—<Another new feature J 


to the 1921 Convention will be the demonstration of canned foods. 


‘Manager and Hditor 


. tion—mest of which are in the South. 


* seal on foods found worthy to bear it. 


program, the Conithittee felt that. 
considerable time might be saved in the section meetings by de- — 


The Canning Machinery and Supplies Association has very geti- 
erosly contributed ample space in the Machinery Exhibit Hall 
(Young’s Million-Dollar Pier) to enable the Association to con- 
duct an educational food show. In order to make this available to 
the public, the Machinery Hall will be open four evenings during 
the week, from 7 to 10 o’clock, beginning on Monday evening. 
This feod show will be in no sense commercial, but will be 
arranged in booths according to commodities. As an illustration. 
at the canned corn booth, all types and varieties of canned corn 
will be exhibited. The booth for canned peas would be arranged 
similarly, and so on all through the complete line of canned com- 
modities. While plans for this exhibit are not fully developed, 
it. is thought that enough canners will be-interested to furnish 


‘sufficient typical samples of the various commodities for use dur- 


ing the week. 

In addition to showing the product as it appears when emptied 
from the can, it is hoped that arrangements can be made for dis- 
playing the commodities prepared and ready to serve in the many 
different ways to which canned foods lend themselves so readily. 
Cook books containing recipes from which the foods are pre- 
pared will be on hand for free distribution. 

Splendid Inspection Service Report—As the sea- 
son of 1920 is now practically closed, a brief report on the 
inspection service will be f interest to the canners. 

The inspection service has been regularly organized and 
carried on in 21 States and Alaska. Inspection has also been 
afforded to isolated canneries in other States. This leaves 
only nine canning States of any importance not having inspec- 
In addition to the 
regular inspection work, a sanitary survey of a large propcr- 
tion of the corn canneries in Maine has been made, and a sim- 
ilar survey of sweet potato canneries in the South is now being 
planned. 

There are 790 canneries now operating under. inspection 
and 256 inspectors are employed for this work, in addition 
to the directors and their office assistants. 

The Inspection Service has been singularly fortunate in 
securing the whole-hearted co-operation of the canners sub- 
scribing to. the service, The Association has. endeavored to 
conduct this service on the principle that the canners were 
responsible for and were vitally interested in ‘the success of 
this work, and has relied on them to a great extent to safe- 
guard the integrity of the service and of the inspection seal, 
or certificate. 'The instances where such confidence has been 
misplaced are so few as to be almost negligible. 

Millions of Cases Inspected — Approximately 18,000,000 
cases have been packed under the inspection and advertising 
agreement and 10,000,000 cases under the original form of 
agreement for inspection only. 

It is unfortunate that for one reason or ‘eusther a great 
many canners have not been able to, or unwilling to, use the 
Unless a sufficient sup- 
ply of inspected canned foods are available to meet the de- 
mand anticipated when the advertising campaign directed to 
the consumer is launched, it will lose a ony deal of its effec- 
tiveness. 

: A conference of directors of inspection will be held at 


Atlantic City about the time of the Convention, and reports 


and.recommendations will be made for further improving the 


‘value and efficiency of the service and for. making it more 


uniform in all respects. 
Aberdeen, Md., December 1, 1920. 
Tomatoes—This is not the season of the year ‘to expect 
any movement in canned foods, so there is nothing of interest 
to report. We firmly believe, however, that if a jobber had 
the money to invest in tomatoes at the present prices, he would 


have no regrets. 


Corn—The market on corn is also quiet, and some good 
bargains can now be picked up by alert buyers. 
C. W. BAKER & SONS. 
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The Book You Need! 


‘Thoroughly Revised and Up-to-date 


PRICE $5.00 WITH THE “ORDER 
OR AT ALL SUPPLYHOUSES? 


A CANNER’S AND PRESERVER’S COOK BOOK 


Factory Operations and Process Times 


THE ONLY BOOK NOW USED 


Learn How to Pack New Goods 


Published by 
THE CANNING TRADE 
Baltimore & Commerce Sts. 
Baltimore, Md. 


facts. 


More Pulp 
Better Quality 


HE test of a cooking coil comes with the report on a day’ 8. 
production and the. grading of the product. Most any 
coil will produce your product if given enough attention and’: 
an indefinite allowance of cooking time. But quick cooking ~ 
and high grade product were never secured simultaneously 


until Langsenkamp 


KOOK-MORE-COILS 


were perfected. There was always that sticking and scorching- 
always that interminable scrubbing and cleaning of corners 
and crevices, nipples and elbows-always, thru wasted cleaning 
time and slower cooking capacity, the small daily output 
and in many instances, a low grade of pulp. 

Kook-More Koils eliminate all this lost motion and . 
wasted effort in cooking. They conserve time and labor | 
and increase production. They have practically doubled 
the cooking capacity of dozens of canning plants without the 
addition of a single tank. 

The successful performance of KOOK-MORE-KOILS - 
are a result of a successful effort to combine simplicity and 
efliciency ir cooking equipment. 

You should learn how Kook-More-Koils will help your _ 
plant make more money next season. Write us today for « 


Other LANSENKAMP Products:—Copper Steam Jac- — 
keted Kettles, Standard Continuous Agitating Cookers, 
“Rotary Washers, Tomato Crushers, Sanitary Desectiable - 
Pumps, Sorting Tables, Syrupers, Feed Water Heaters, . 
Steam Traps, Gasoline Fire Pots, Brass Handy Gate Valves ° 
and Enameled Lined Pipe. A request will secure complete _ 
information on your needs. r 


F. H. LANGSENKAMP 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Balti San Jose, Cal. 


Complete Course 
| 
» 
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OTHER VARIETIES OF TOMATOES 


LANDRETHS’ RED ROCK... 
CHALK’S 


110 Days 3.50 
GREATER BALTIMORE. ............... 110: Days 3.50 
ROYAL RED....... 


OTHER SEEDS 
Beet Cucumber Cabbage Pumpkin 
Squash Okra Spinach Cauliflower 
Beans—Snap Dwarf Lima Sugar Corn ~ Peas 


The Landreths sell every Seed used by Canners and ask 
you before buying to write for prices. The Landreth’s 
prices will be found as low as such quality can be sold. 


TOMATO—“The Landreth” D. LANDRETH SEED CO., 


BRISTOL, PENNA. 


Price $9.00 per pound Business Founded 1784” The Oldest House in America 


3.50 


LEONARD'S 1920 REPORT 


CANNERS CONTRACTS FOR ALL VARIETIES OF 


SEED PEAS 


DELIVERED IN FULL 


Our customers have received FULL DELIVERY on ALL their Pea contracts placed with 
us this season. Many of them are writing us that our choice Wisconsin grown Alaska and 
Sweets have yielded a larger and better pack than any stocks they have ever grown before. One 
large Eastern Canner has written us that the farmers in his locality will not plant any Peas but 
Leonard’s Wisconsin stock—they turned out so much better this year. 


Be fair to your growers this spring. Give them Leonard’s carefully rogued Wisconsin 
grown Seed Peas to grow for you. 


We have a limited surplus of some varieties—write us for prices and samples and when 
you are ready—place your growing contracts with us. 


LEONARD SEED COMPANY Chicago, IIl. 


THE LANDRETH_._.___________ 90 Days $9.00 - 
DELAWARE BEAUTY 100 Days 5.00 
110 Days 4.50 
95 Days 3.50 
EARLIANA. 100 Days 3.50 
PARAGON 100 Days 3.50 
= LANDRETH’S TEN TON.................100 Days 3.50 
PERFECTION ga 110 Days 3.50 
STONE. 


73rd SEMI-ANNUAL WESTERN CANNERS CONVENTION 
(Continued from page 26) 


chairman appoint a committee of—how many? 

MR. McGLASSON: Five. 

MR. HILL: You have five on your committee? 

MR. McGLASSON: Yes. ae 

MR. HILL: A committee of five to be known as the contract committee, 
to be appointed with a view of meeting similar committees from the brokers 
and wholesalers, with the hope of evolving a contract that will meet the ap- 
proval of all parties concerned. 

MR. CLIFT: I second that motion. 4 

(Upon the motion being put by President Virden it was carried unan- 
imously.) 

PRESIDENT VIRDEN: Now, gentlemeh, 7 will appoint on that committee 
Mr. Lon A. Sears, Michigan, chairman; Mr. E. P. Gale, Iowa; Mr. W. A. 
Miskimen, Illinois; Mr. William C. Leitsch, Wisconsin, and Mr. J. J. Rogers, 
Indiana. 

Now, gentlemen, we are going to have the pleasure of listening to Mr. 
Walter Sears, president of the National Canners’ Association, the man that 
every one of us loves and is always anxious to listen to. (Applause.) 

SOME PESSIMISTIC AND ee ee ASPECTS OF THE CANNING 
Address by Mr. Walter J. Sears. President National Canners’ Association. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I want to talk to you just for a few moments 
on this theme: Some Pessimistic and Some Optimistic Aspects of the Canning 
Industry. The pessimistic aspects of the canning industry may be summarized 
very briefly as follows: 

During the past year the canners have faced untoward conditions in- 
cident to the readjustment period, involving: ; 

First, an increasing cost of production in the face of declining and un- 
responsive markets ; 

Seeond, a shortage of essential supplies, due to inadequate production and 
insufficient transportation, and, 

Third, insufficient banking credits due to the policy of the Federal Reserve 
Board to bring about deflation. 

I think those three fundamental conditions about encompass all our 
troubles. We have had, just as I have stated, to face these unfavorable con- 
ditions and to solve them I need not describe them. I need not go into an 
analysis of them. Every canner appreciates just how much they have affected 
his own particular operations. 

hen we are in trouble, what do we do? I think we do two things. 
One is an instinctive thing that we do, an effort born at the very roots of our 
being; an effort at self-preservation; an effort to survive. I take it in the 
face of the unhappy conditions that we are going to bring to our aid every 
instinctive force within us. 

In a struggle like this the weak, the cowardly, will pass away. The 
strong, the courageous, the hopeful, even the happy man, will survive. If I 
know anything about the evolutionary progress of the race, more happy men 
have survived than sad men. If you were going to call upon some strong 
individual, some outstanding personality, to save your own business from bank- 
ruptcy or from failure, would you call upon a long-faced, sad, sorrowful, de- 
pressed, dyspeptic individual or personality? No. You would call upon some 
man who had the courage like that mouse that had a little beer to drink the 
other day that said, ‘“Where is that damn cat now?” (Laughter.) You would 
call upon the man with the self dependency, which comes only from this in- 
stinctive, fighting power to resist the forces that surround the human race. 
And so if we are going to mect the conditions that now confront us we are 
not going to meet them by singing a song of sorrow, not by giving voice to 
an anthem of lamentation. We are going to meet them by bringing to our 
aid all the resources of our courage and faith, of our self-sufficiency and 
self-dependence. 

That is the instinctive force that you are going to use in the first place. 
In the second place, you are going to do what thinking human beings do, what 
human beings that have come out of the jungle and stand erect upon two 
feet do—you will develop some constructive plan that will meet the situation. 
That is the fundamental thing resting at the foundation of all development and 
of all progres.s 

Nothing has been gained in the world at any time in its history by 
thoughtless action, by unthinking conduct. Everything has been gained by the 
concentration upon some definite, intelligent, well-considered and thought out 
plan of action. 

Has the canning industry any such plan? Have we colectively thought 

out a plan? Have we bined our information, our common in- 
tellixence, our common judgment and determined upon a working plan of 
action? I submit that we have. I submit that the plan which provides for 
the preparation of wholesome foods in harmony with the late:t scientific truth, 
the identification of that food, the intelligent information of the public con- 
cerning those foods and their preparation, is a constructive, practical plan 
that will meet the situation that now confronts us. 
_ Added to this instructive desire, purpose and will to survive, we are go- 
ing to supplement it with this intelligent effort to survive. Why is it in- 
telligent? Why is it practicable? First of all, because it is based not merely 
upon common sense, which is usually the best sense, but it is based upon the 
scientific truth of the age. 

When Pasteur and Koch announced to this world that all human food: 
were infected with certain harmful bacteria there was immediately created a 
wie human right and that is the human right to be served with wholesome 


For nearly a quarter of a century that new truth went unheeded, just as 
many other scientific truths have gone unheeded in this world. But there i: 
another fact equally as fundamental as any discovery and that is this: 
You never can stop the onward progress of truth. of scientific truth. If it is 
the God’s truth, if it fits into the relationships of the world, if it is in harmony 
with the cosmos, it is going to live forever. 

And so this truth has lived, resisted by the reactionary opposed by the 
non-progressive, and, of course, scorned and despised by the ignorant; and 
yet the truth has marched on. ‘i 

First we began to give it life and vitality in such foods as water, 
because this new truth declared that there were certain germs in water 
which would kill us. So now every community in this world has the right 

served with inspected, certified and approved water, and every intelli- 
gent community is so served. There is a community now over in Northern 
Ohio—Salem—that is suffering from a frightful epidemic of typhoid fever. 
where there are more than eight hundred people sick unto death. Someone 
in that community has failed to serve that community with wholesome water, 
becnuse that”°was where the contamination was found . 

And then we stepped from water to milk. We said in the beginning that 
our babies should be served with wholesale milk, and we paid a premium 
for certified and approved milk. Now we say that all people, young and 
old, shall be served with approved milk, and every intelligent, progressive 
community in this country is being so served. 

. And then someone said that our bakeries did not conform to the scientific 
Principles of sanitation And so there was a cleaning up of our bakeries; and 
while you do not have a certified loaf of bread, you have an approved loaf 
of bread, baked in sanitary bakeries, and you can eat it without any fear in 
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mo home because you know it has been made according to these scientific 
t S. 

So this truth has been marching on into all the agnecies which produce 
human food. Some five or six years ago that truth struck the canning industry. 
The thinking men in that industry said that we could not justify this in- 
dustry any longer unless we were prepared to harmonize ourselves with this 
truth. And so these men said, “We are going to produce food that is whole- 
some, and by wholesome, we mean food that is free of these harmful bacteria.” 

These men were prompted to take this advanced position because all this 
time there has gone on a new education in this country, for which we have 
largely to thank the women of the country, that education which has come out 
of our colleges known as the home i or d tic i And 
everywhere among the leading and thinking men and women of this country 
there has grown up the conviction and the demand that human food should 
be approved by some responsible agencies and we are just at the threshold 
of the development of this principle, just at the very threshold of it. 

I wish T might tell you something of the result of the investigation that 
has been going on now for six months in California to determine the control 
of the bacillus botulinus—two words that we speak in fear and trembling, 
and yet these are the facts. This most deadly of bacteria—that is, most deadly 
in the sense that it produces an absolutely deadly toxin—is found almost 
everywhere, almost in all foods in the raw state and in practiaclly all our soil. 

You tell me that we are wasting our time when we seek to discover 
the proper technique for the conservation, processing and sterilization of our 
foods—I tell you, if that is yovr thought that you are about one hundred 
years behind the times. 

This commission that is now making this investigation is going to announce 
some discoveries that will mark a new era in the preparation and distribution 
of human foods, and I consider it a most happy circumstance, and I congratu- 
late the canners of this country that they find themselves in a position to 
harmonize their processes with this new announcement of scientific truth. 

I have said to you that this march of progress goes on. I have been in- 
vited to address next month the National Convention of the National Dairy 
Council in this city, who have asked me to present to them the plan of our 
sanitary inspection service. I have just talked to their president and secre- 
tary. I said to them: ‘What does this mean?” ‘“‘[t means this, that ever 
since we read your address which you made at Colorado Springs last May, 
we have been convinced that the time had come when it was our duty as 
dairymen and as butter-makers of America to serve the American public with 
certified and approved butter, cream and milk.” (Applause.) 

The scientific truth marches on and it is going to march on in spite of 
any opposition that has developed or shall hereafter develop on the part of 
anybody on this earth. (Applause) And I challenge that opposition today. It 
cannot withstand the enlightened, intelligent position of the housekeeper of 
America, when she finally becomes fully informed of this purpose and plan 
of the National Canners’ Association to provide her with wholesome and ap- 
proved food. 

I told you what that constructive plan was which is going to meet this 
chaotic economic condition that exists now, which is purely temporary—a sick- 
ness of a patient suffering with the fever of deflation, with an ague of sugar- 
itis and some othcr such ills—a practical remedy that will, like a fiat of the 
Master, make the patient stand up and walk and move on into a better and 
a stronger career. 

The old canning industry has always had hard times. It was born and 
it was nurtured and nourished upon hard times. If there had not been a 
bunch of fool optimists in it there would not have been any canning in- 
dustry today. (Applause.) This period of recoustruction, inevitable as it 
was in the trend of the times, following the cataclysm of the world war, is 
not nearly as bad as some of the other hard times that even I can remem- 
ber in the canning industry. I have never seen the wholesale grocers quite 
so hard up as they are today, but [I have seen them when they had more 
canned foods in their warehouses than they have now. I have seen the time 
when the consumers were not using nearly the amount of canned foods that 
are being used today. And yet we lived through those times and sent our 
boys and girls to college and paid our bills and constantly looked to the east 
for light and truth. : 

That is the reason the industry has lived, because it has not been com- 
posed of a lot of mollycoddles, because it has not been reactionary, but be- 
cause it has been hopeful and progressive and willing to be enlightened. And 
so it is living today and it is going to live tomorrow and thereafter because 
it has been building for itself a new foundation of power and of strength. 

I said something last night down at the banquet about this instinctive 
desire of a human being to express himself. This industry has been trying 
to express itself now for half a century. It has now come to that moment 
of full and complete self-expression because it has not only idealized itself, 
but it is going to actualize itself in this printed truth that is going to be 
spread over this land in all the magazines and newspapers. It is going to 
not only identify the canned foods, but it is going to identify the canner 
and bring them a new sense of self-respect and self-sufficiency. They are 
going to look at themselves in this new mirror and be proud of themselves 
and their industry. 

Whenever an industry reaches that point of self-expression, of self-realiza- 
tion, nothing can stand in its way—nothing, because then it has reached that 
awe of a definite, intelligent plan, a constructive plan of progress and of 
action . 

I have told you now of this plan. Let me tell you of the spiritual fhings, 
the men that have built this constructive plan, the men that are trying to 
realize hemselves and to identify themselves as personalities and to have their 
products reflected in the public mind, through this campaign of education, 
these men are prompted by some such spiritual truths as these: 

First. A desire to achieve the fullest knowledge as to the scientific pro- 
cesses underlying the industry; a desire to realize the fullest, the completest 
truth underlying this industry, the most scientific industry in this world, as 
these investigations are going to substantiate; and 

ond. A desire to pack and conserve canned foods so that they will meet 
the highest standards of purity and wholesomeness—a desire, an ‘ambition 
to produce canned foods of the highest degree of purity and wholesomeness. 

Third. A desire to take the consumers of this country into the confi- 
Somes of the canner and to convince them of the value and merit of canned 

s. 


Those are the reasons why this plan is going to win, because spiritual truth, 
combined with scientific truth is bound to win. 

What do you men propose to do? Granting now that everything is just 
as bad as anyone can possibly say it is, granting that the wholesale grocers 
are going to be so financially straightened that they won’t buy a case of canned 
foods on future contracts, granting that this evil spirit of Bolshevism shall 
come over here and infest, and eat at the vitals of this people, granting 
that there shall come upon us an economic cyclone that will level us all in its 
frightful destruction, granting it all, what are you going to do about it? 

Well, I will tell you. J can’t speak for all of the men in the industry, 
but I can speak for the men who have given their pledge of faith to this 
great constructive plan. I know what they are going to do. They are going 
to stand together as one man against whatever may come. (Applause.) If mis- 


fortune.comes here and there to some of these men we are going to extend the 
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Wanted and For Sale. 


This is a page that must be read each week to be appreciated. You are unlikely to be interested every week, in 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. If you fail to see and accept 
your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. Rates upon application. 


For Sale—Miscellaneous. 


For Sale--Factories 


FOR SALE—Two hundred thousand No. 2 cans. 
Eighty-eight hundred No. 2 wood cases. Will sell sep- 
arately or together with cans in cases. Address Box A-829 
care The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Storage vats, reasonable price; capac- 
ity 500 Ibs. Oak or Cypress; excellent condition. Ad- 
dress Enterprise Brewery, Inc., 912 Cypress Ave., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Elgin Plunger Type Filler equipped 
with German Silver tubes. Guaranteed to be in first-class 
condition. This machine will be sold at a bargain. If 
interested write Postoffice Box No. 637, Indianapolis, Ind. 


FOR SALE—New canning equipment: 1 No. 38 Torris 
Wold & Co. Peterson Floater fitted with 50 chucks, for No. 1 
Square Cans; 1 No. 68 Torris Wold & Co., Testing Machine 
for 6-lb. Square Cans (adaptable for one and two pound square 
cans); 1 Libby, McNeill & Libby can painting machine for 
1-pound cans (adaptable for 2” square and small round cans). 
ForFor full information and prices refer Swift & Co., Purchas- 
ing Dept., Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Iill. 


FOR SALE—Canning Factory, Jessup, Maryland— 
B. & O. R. R.; 15 miles from Baltimore—including large 
two-story warehouse, good sheds, also two large houses 
for employees. Two and one-quarter acres of ground, 
wagon scale, two boilers, two engines, two good large 
wells, water tanks, steam and water piping. Plant wired 
for electric light. Attractive price. Tomatoes, stringless 
beans, peas, sweet potatoes, etc., can be contracted for in 
immediate neighborhood. Address Chas. G. Summers 
& Co., Baltimore, Md. 


EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE. 


- SITUATIONS WANTED. 


WANTED—Position by married man, age 38 years. Has super- 
intended canning factory for past 5 years. Acted as Salesman 
for 10 years. Open now for position. Can furnish good references. 
Address Box B-817, care of The Canning Trade. 


For Sale— Machinery. 


FOR SALE—In stock for immediate shipment— 
Boilers, Engines, Pumps, Tanks and Stacks; new and re- 
built. Address Louis A. Tarr, Inc., 203 W. Conway St., 
Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—To close an estate, the following Canning Ma- 
chinery guaranteed in first-class condition; prompt shipment. 
Quotations promptly furnished. 

1 Link Belt Tomato Table and Conveyor... 

5 Hawkins Exhaust Boxes with copper body. 
67 Process Crates. 
76 Crate Tops. 
10 Closed Process Kettles. 

2 Open Process Kettles. 

1 Smith Kraut Cutter. 

2 Pulp Machines. 

1 Sprague Catsup Finisher. 

3- Monitor Bean Cutters. 

2 Monitor Can Fillers. 

1 6-pocket Corn Cooker-Filler. 

2 Plunger Fillers for Tomato Paste, ete. 

1 Kern Pulp Finisher. 

2° Monitor Tomato Scalders. 

2 Pea Hullers. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Wanted—Miscellaneous. 


WANTED—To buy, well located Tomato Cannery ; 
Eastern Shore of Maryland or Delaware preferred. State 
price, capacity and average acreage procurable during 
past three years. Address Box A-815, care of The Can- 
ning Trade. 


CONSOLIDATION WANTED—One or more very 
Aesirable, splendidly located County Canneries; will con- 
sider consolidating with large and well established Can- 
ning Company. Address Box A-827 care The Canning 
Trade. 


WANTED 
Old, Refuse or Surplus 
SQUASH AND PUMPKIN SEED. 
Address BOX A-830 
Care THE CANNING TRADE See 


WANTED—Position as Manager for large canning com- 
pany. Young man with eight years experience, now connected 
with large cannery, but desires a change. Open for employ- 
ment January 1. References exchanged. Address Box B-812 
care The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Mechanical man thoroughly familiar with all de- 
tails of can manufacturing, desires position as factory manager 
or superintendent of can plant manufacturing Sanitary or Soldered 
cans, also evaporated and condensed milk cans. Capable of in- 
stalling, organizing and operating successfully. Maximum produc- 
tion at minimum costs. Thirty-four years of age, married, willing 
to locate anywhere in the United States or abroad. Address Box 
B-825, care of the Canning Trade. 


WANTED—To get in touch with parties desiring the serv- 
ices of a superintendent; have had over 25 years’ experience 
packing full line of canned fruits and vegetables, jellies and 
jams, marmalades. Capable of building and equipping and 
remodeling plants to handle produce to best advantage. I am 
open for engagement at once, with a progressive company 
where my ability and services will be appreciated. Permanent 
position desired with growing plant. All replies treated con- 
fidentially. Best of references furnished. Address Box B-822, 
care of The Canning Trade. 


HELP WANTED. 


WANTED —Experienced productive Chicago Jobbing Sales- 
man—one who can earn from $5,000 to $10,000 per year—state 
reference and full particulars. Strictly confidential. Address Box 
B-826 care The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Superintendent wanted for Can Making Plant. 
One who thoroughly understands making of square double 
seamed oil cans; state experience and salary desired. Address 
Box B-823, care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Jan. 1, 1921. A first-class Man as Superintendent 
of one of the largest and best located pea and corn canning fac- 
tories in Wisconsin. Must be a proven executive and have record 
as “Fancy” packer. Address Box B-816, care The Canning Traie. 


WANTED—Position as manager or superintendent by an ex- 
perienced packer of vegetables and fruits. Also A-1 experience on 
machinery. Will be available after January ist. Address Box 
B-828, care of The Canning Trade. : 


= 
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HELP WANTED. Continued 


WANTED—An experienced man as superintendent in a 
Baltimore canning factory. Liberal pay to the right man. 
Address Box B-824, care of The Canning Trade. . 


WANTED—A young man experienced in packing peas, 
corn, berries, Bartlett pears, etc., as superintendent. When 
replying give age, whether married or single, number years 
experience, references previous employer and salary desired. 
Address Box B-818, care the Canning Trade. 


WANTED—A wide-awake man who KNOWS how to set 
up, operate and keep in good condition, body locker, double- 
seamer, floater, etc., set dies in presses and keep both dies and 
presses in good condition. One who will appreciate a good 
position and honest, man to man treatment, and will recipro- 
cate with faithful co-operation. A REAL MAN. If you fill 
this description, write to David Stern, 36 Washington St., 
North Boxton 14, Mass., stating your experience in full, telling 
why you ought to have this position. 


NO BRBAKS-NO LBAKS 


Every Caldwell Tank is machine-planed - 
and'jointed—properly. The Caldwell Cy- 
press Tank swells just enough to make it 
virtually a solid piece of wood, thorough- 
ly leak-proof. True, tight, and properly 
braced—there is no possibility for bulges 
or breaks. 

Caldwell Tanks are built by men who 
have been making superior tanks for_over 
30 years. 


Send for Catalogue 


W..E. CALDWELL ‘CO. 
INCORPORATED 
© {| | 2310 BROOK sv. LOUISVILLE, KY, 
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THE FASTEST CUTTERS IN THE WORLD 


“BUFFALO” Silent Vegetable Cutters 


Simple in construction, fast and noiseless, the ‘‘Buffalo” is 
the ideal machine for cutting materials for picalilli rel- 
ishes mincemeat, etc. Easy to clean. 

Mincemeat a Batch of Mincemeat Fruit or Vegetables in 

Less than two minutes Without mashing 


All fruits and vegetables are cleanly cut. Not mashed, thus 
retaining their full nutritive values. The Buffalo is the 
machine that most of the big canners are using. 


JOHN E. SMITH SONS CO. 
51 BROADWAY BUFFALO, N. Y. 


JEROME RICE SEED 


CAMBRIDGE, N. Y. 


We are headquarters for the best of everything in 
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used by Canners Everywhere 
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right hand of fellowship to them and we are going to carry them through 


this period. 


(Applause. ) 


And we are going to take the consumers into our confidence beginning next 
January—and by the way, I have been invited to address one of the largest 
woman’s club in this city (Chicago). (Applause.) I am going to tell them 
of our Inspection Service I am going to teil them also that there exists among 
some of the distributors in this country a reactionary class of canners and job- 
bers who are standing in the way of the onward progress of scientific truth. 
(Applause.) I want those jobbers to know and I want these canners to know 

. that the men that have pledged themselves to this constructive program did not 
make it for a fair summer’s day—they made it for the worst day that can 
come to this industry or to this nation. (Applause.) And we are going to 
stand together to the end, come what may. We know we are standing upon 
the everlasting truth. and we are going forward, side by side, helping each 
other through the present economic storm, bringing the consumer into a 
sympathetic relationship with the men and the women who produce the food of 
this nation and have produced it for a century against unfair and unfavor- 
able conditions, times without number. 


The best friends in this world of this industry ought to be the women of 
this nation. We are going to make them our friends because we are going 
to produce the right sort of food. in the right sort of canneries and we are 
going to sell it at the right price. 

You men who have not joined this new brotherhood, this militant faith 
that believes in wholesome food, IT want you now to come in and stand with 
those who have staked their good name and fortunes upon these scientific 
truths ond these spiritual truths. (Continued applause.) 

PRESIDENT VIRDEN: Mr. Sears has just vindicated our faith in him 
and covered himself with glory. 

We still have one address on our vrogram. We will proceed as fast as 
possible, just a few minutes for reports of committees and your work will be 
over for the meeting. 

PRESIDENT VIRDEN: I am sure the convention wants to acknowedge 
the masterful address we just had on this technical subject. We owe a debt 
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of gratitude to Mr Elliott that he would take the time from his busy life and 
come and talk to us on that subject, a subject which is of vital interest to all. 
I hope he will accept the thanks of the Association for his services. 

PRESIDENT VIRDEN: The Comn.ittee on Resolutions and Memorials 
have not been able to confer b of intments that they had to keep 
separately. However, they have taken the matter under advisemen tand will 
make a report and that report will be spread upon the minuts of the meeting, 
if that is sanctioned by the convention. 


* MR. SEARS: That is agreed to. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 

MR. CLARK: Regarding the President’s address the committee have 
just conferred. In fact, I have walked several miles without being able to get 
the committee together. We desire to offr the following resolution: That we 
highly d the President’s address and the recommendations therein made 
and in addition desire to offer a resolution thanking the President for his 
most efficient service during the past six mcnths. I will move the adoption 
of that resolution. 

MR. L. A. SEARS: JT second the motion. 

PRESIDENT VIRDEN: Will you put the motion, Mr. Clark? 

(Upon the motion being put by Mr. Clark it was carried unanimously.) 

(Applause.) 

PRESIDENT VIRDEN: Gentlemen, I thank you for this vote of confi- 
dence. I really feel that we have had an inspirational meeting. It has done 
us all a lot of good to be here. I beileve we are going home with a good 
deal different feeling from what we had when we came here. I feel very 
grateful for that vote of confidence and I am sure we will all profit from the 
inspiring addresses that we had. 

“ ode there any unfinished business? If not, the meeting will stand ad- 
journed. 


ADJOURNMENT SINE DIE. 


YOU USE THIS FLUX. 
THE STANDARD FOR TWENTY YEARS. 


THE GRASSELLI 


New York Boston, Mass. Milwaukee, Wisc. 
Cincinnatti, Ohio Chicago, 8t. Paul, Minn. 
Birmingham, Ala. 8t. Louis, Mo. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Detroit, Mich. New Orleans, La. Pittsburgh. Pa. 


= Eureka Soldering Flux “= 


YOU DO NOT EXPERIMENT WHEN 


— MANUFACTURED ONLY BY — 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MAIN OFFICE CLEVELAND, OHIO 
FOR SALE AT FOLLOWING BRANCHES AND AGENCIES 


MADE FROM BEST RAW MATERIALS 
UNDER PROPER FORMULA. 
QUALITY ALWAYS THE SAME. 


8. O. Randall’s Son THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO., LTD. 


Baltimore 
C. W. Pike Company Toronto, ‘Ont. Montreal, Que. 
San Francisco Hamilton, Ont. 


HERCULES SANITARY FLEXIBLE STEEL CONVEYOR 


The sanitary belt with the square mesh. 


Tables, Scalders, Washers and Exhausters. 


Used for all conveying purposes, on Sorting 
Made any size. Easily cleaned and durable. 


If your dealer doesn’t handle, write for catalogue and prices. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


LA PORTE MAT & MFG. 


CO. La Porte, Indiana 
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Prices given represent the /owes figure generally quoted for lots of wholesale size, usual terms f. o. b 


Baltimore (unless otherwise noted) and subject to the customary discount for cash. 


canners get higher prices for their goods; some few may take less for a personal reason, but these 


prices represent the general market at this date. 


Baltimore figures corrected by these Brokers: (¢)Thos. J. Meehan & Co. 


(*)H. H. Taylor & Son. 
CANNED VEGETABLES 


ASPARAGUS*—(California) Balte. 
No. 2% White Mammoth..$Out 

“Green, 
“White, Large. Out 
Peeled,“ .. Out 

‘* Green, 
“White, Medium... ...... 
‘ Green, . 450 
White Small 
“Green 

= Tips White 8q 

“ Green, Sq.... 4 75 
BAKED BEANSt-No. 1, Plain.............. 30 
** 1, In Sauce........ 80 
“ 2, In Sauce........ 1 20 
“3, In Sauce........ 150 
BEANSt—No.2 String, Standard Green 9% 
“Cut White 95 
= 5 00 
“ 2, White Wax Standard 1 00 
“  Standards..... ...... 
“  soaked.......... 100 
2, Red Kidney, Stand... 1 35 
BEETSt—No. 3, Small, Whole 1 65 
“ 2, Standa Out 


2, Std. Ever., f.o.b. Balto. 90 
Std. Evgr.,f.o.b.Co.... 85 
Std. Shoepeg f. 0. b. Co. 115 
Std.Shoepegf.o.b.Balto. 1 20 
Ex.8td.Shoepegf.o.b.Co. 1 35 
Std. Maine Style Balto. & 
Std.MaineStylef.o.b.Co. 80 
Ex. Std. Maine Style..... 1 00 
Fey. Mn. Style f.o.b. Bal. 1 05 


“Fancy f.o.b. Countyv...... 1 20 
Extra Std. Western........ ...... 
“Standard Western......... ...... 
Standard, Split... 1 10 
3 
MIXED No. 2—12 Kinds..... 1 
BLES FORSOUPTS 10 
OKRA 2. Standard Out 
TOMATO” Out 
PEAS} 2s—No. 1, Sieve......f b factory 
»—No. 2, “ 
"_No, 3 “ 
5 
Seconds 
No.1, EJ 8tds. No,4Sieve 9 
. “Ex. Sftd. 2 
“Fancy Petit Pois......... Out 
PUMPKIN{—No 3 Standard 
“3, Squash.... 
SPINACHI—No. 3, Standard...... 


Cal. f. 


RRSSRSR 


(t)Jos. Zoller & Co., Inc. 


**** Many 


(§)E. C. Shriner & Co. 


New York prices corrected by our special Correspondent. 


CANNED VEGETABLE PRICES—Continued. 


Balto. 
SUCCOTASH!—No. 2, Green Beane...... 1 60 
“With Dry Beans 1 30 
p Out 
SWEET POTATOES}]-No. 2, Standard Out 
No. 3 8td.f.o.b.Balto 1 50 
Std. f.o.b. Co. 1 40 
9 8td.f.o.b 1 00 

10, Std.f.o.b.Co. 
TOMATOES!-No. 10, Fancy, f.o.b. Bal. Out 
Jersey, “ Fac’y ...... 
Stand., ‘* Balto 3 75 
Stand., “ Co..... 3 50 
8, Sani. 5% in. cans ...... 
Jersey, f.o.b. Co... Out 
Ex. Std.? “* Balto. 1 20 
Stand, “ 105 
Stand., “ Co.. 100 
Seconds, ‘* Balto. ...... 
“2, Stand., 
Stand. “ 


“ 


“ 


Cal. 
Cal. 


FRUITS 


5 7 
wich. = 


— 


5 00 
-0.b, 00 


APRICOTS—No. 2%, Cala. Stand....... 350 
BLACKBERRIES§—No. 2, Standard... 1 75 
10, 00 

“ 
Preserved... Out 
2, In Syrup.... 2 25 


“ Red “ 
White “ “ 


“Red ‘ 10, Sour 


PEACHES*—No. ‘Stand. L. C... 4 00 
2%, Std. 15 
1, Ex. jae Yellow 1 80 
2 Standard White..... Out 


PEACHESt—No. 


No. 3, Standards, White. 3 00 

Yellow 3 25 

White.. 3 35 

“ Yellow 3 40 
Selected, Yellow..... 4 00 


PEARSt—No. 2, Seconds in Water........ ...... 
Standards “ 1 60 
in Syrup...... 2 00 
3, Seconds in Water.. 


N.Y. 


CANNED FRUIT PRICES—Continued. 


Balt N.Y 

PEARSt—No. 3, Standards in Water.....175 1 80 

Syrup....300 315 

PINE- No. 2, BahamaSlicedExtra Out Out 

APPLE*- “ Grated “...... Out 
= Sliced Std.Out Out 

Hawaii Sliced Extra ...... 476 


» 10, 
10, 
“10, 
, 
“10, 
PLUMSt—No. 2, Water. 

“2, Syrup... 


Red, 
RASPBERRIES$—No 2, Black Water..300 3410 
Red -300 315 
Black syrup. 350 360 
Red . 350 360 
Ms 16 50 
STRAW- No. 2, Ex. Stan. Syrup....350 3 75 
BERRIES§— “ 365 Out 
Extra Preserved....3 75 Out 
250 Out 
“1, Extra Preserved.....2 00 Out 
“1, 200 Out 
10, Standard Water......13 00 14 00 
CANNED FISH 

HERRING ROE*—No. 2, Standard....... ...... 
LOBSTER*—t-Ib. Flats, 4 8 60 
% -Ib Flats, 8 doz 425 
4Flat 250 
OYSTERS§— 5-oz. Standards 170 150 
402. 1 60 
10-0z. 3 00 

8-oz. 2 vi] 
6-02z. Select 200 Out 
SALMON*® “ Red Alaska, Takk... 340 355 
Cohoe, Tall Out 
2 60 
** Columabla, Out 
Chums, Talls............ 110 
Medium Red, Talls... ...... 200 
SHRIMP}—No. WOE DEF 400 


CANNERS’ METALS 
5 


PIG TIN—Straits 


tol0tons lto4tons 


Malacca 


PIG LEAD—Omaha or Federal 


Wire Segments... 
TIN PLATES 


F. O. B. MILL 


14x20, 107 lbs., Base Coke Tin 
Coke Tin Plate.......... 


14x20, 100 bs, “ 


N.Y. 1 65 
5 25 13 
5 00 1 45 
4 80 125 
1 50 
4 55 Out 
420 Out 
Out “Extra 5% 
Out “Stand. 3 85 
4 85 Grated Extra 3 15 
4 50 d Syrup........ Out ...... 
Out Extra........ Out 3 16 
125 Pie Water.... Out... 
115 1000 11 50 
Out “ 1, Stand. “ “ 60 
115 4 00 1 
5 2 TOMATO PULPI-No. 10, Standard....... 2 50 
Out 
Out 
215 
450 
16 Out 
Out 5 25 
170 Out 
4 25 
Out 
Out 3 00 
Out Out 
10 00 
Out 
Out 
Out Out 
110 BLUEBERRIES—No. 10, Maine... Out 
Out CHERRIES§—No. 2, Seconds, Red.........215 ...... 
Out d. Water........ Out 
Out Syrup.......300 310 
115 Ex. Preserved...... Out Out 
Out 
GOOSEBERRIES§—No. 2, Stand........... 1 80 190 
8 75 
3 40 
83 se 
Out * 190 
Out Out 
1 66 Yellow... ...... Out 
1 20 “ Seconds, White ..... Out Out 
Out 
100 3 30 
148 3 50 
Yellow...250 260 8x1 
“Pies U: led........150 1 9x10 


American Can Company Can Prices 


Owing to existing railroad conditions 
affecting supply of tin plate and de- 
livery of cans, all prices for packers’ 
cans are hereby withdrawn by 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY. 


Continental Can Company, Inc. 
will quote prices on Cans upon 
application. 


Fidelity Can Company 


Baltimore, Md. 


Prices Quoted on Request 


HOT and COLD 
PICK UP GUMS 


Best of their kind on the market today. 
Economically Satisfactory 


Low Price Quick Service 


The Commercial Paste Co. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


OYSTER STEAM BOX 


With Improved 
Hinged Door, 
Making the work 
Lighter and Quicker 


Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co. 
Machine and Boiler Works 
2639 Boston St. Baltimore, Md. 


Works: Atlantic Wharf, Boston St. and Lakewood Ave. 
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Machines, See Paring Machines. 
Machinery. See Cam- 
chinery. 
BASKETS (wire), » Picking, etc. 


scalding, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


BELTS, carrier, ber, wire, etc. : 
La Porte "Mat & "La Porte, Ind. 
Cleaners. Cleanin ng & Mchy. 


Baltimore. 


ILER COMPOUNDS. 
Jon. Dixon Crucible Co., “Jersey City 


N. J. 
Stasselli Chemical Co., Cleveland, Ohfo. 


BOILERS AND ENGINES, steam. 
H. W. Caldwell ‘& Sons Co., Chicago. 
Sons Co., , Baltimore. 
K. Robins 


ttle Capping See "Rottlers’ Mechy. 

Bottle Caps. See Caps 

King Ma See Seo’ Battlers’ Mehy. 

Bott or ng chin a 
Bottle Fillers. See See Bottlers’ Mchy. 
BOTTLERS’ MACHINERY. 


yare Machine Co. Salem, oO. 
n ‘0. 
Dott h Century Mehy. Co., Milwaukee. 


BOTTLERS’ SUPPLIES. 
Karl ech. ~~ Ohio. 
Ph x Hermetic Co c 
20th "Century Mchy. C Co, Milwaukee Wis. 
Bottle Screw Caps. See Caps. 
Box Nailing Machines. 


Boxes, corrugated paper. 
per Products. 


Boxing Mechines, can. See Labeling Ma- 
es, 


See Corrugated Pa- 


BROKERS. 
Cc. u. Jones & Co., Chicago 
B sitimore Mad. 
oller Co. a 
Buckets and Pails, fibre. See Fibre Con- 


es See Enameled Buc- 


Buckets and Pails, 
8. 
Buckets, wood. See Cannery Supplies. 
ete. 
. Robins & Co., 


BY-PRODUCTS, machinery. 
Edw. Reaneburg & Sons 
Burning Brands. See Sten 
Cabbage Machinery. See veal Machinery. 
Can Conveyors. See Conveyors ay coe 


CAN COUNTERS. 


CANMAKERS’ MACHI 

Ams Machine Co., Max, = yo k City. 
Can Mchy. Co. ies Angeles, Cal. 
B. W. Bliss Co. Brooklyn, N. 

Can Mech chy, Co. 

Jchn R. Mitchell Co., Baltix 
Seattle-Astoria Iron Works, Seattle reWash. 
Siaysman & Co., 


CANNERY SUPPLIES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
The Goodell Co., Antrim, N. H. 
A K. Robins & Co., ieee 
Zanttow prow Co., Baltimore 
Zastrow achine Co. 

cunning Experts. See Consulting Experts. 


coodell N. H. 
an Stampers. Stam 


rs and Markers, 
Can Testers. See Canmakers 


Machinery. 


CANS, kinds. 
American Can Co., New York. 
Atlantic — Co., Baltimore. 

Ww. er & Co., Baltimore, 
Continental Co. A 
delity Co., 


Phelps as Co., Baltimore. 
Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 
Wheeling Can Co.. ling, W. Va. 


Cans. fibre. See Fibre Containers. 


CAN-WASHING MACHINES. 
Merral Bros., Morral, O. 


Capping Machines, bottle. 


CAPPING MACHINES, soldering. 
Ayars poe Co., Salem, N. J. 
Cappin Machines, solderless. Closin 
Capping Steels, soldering. See Cannery Supls. 


CAPS, bottle, jar, tumbler, etc. 
Phoenix Hermetic Co., Chicago 


See Bottlers’ Mchy. 


Kart Kiefer Mach. Co Ontos” 
Link-Belt Co.. Chicago 

Mathews Gravity Carrier Co., powecd City, Pa. 
20th Century Mchy. Co., Wilwauk ee, Wis. 


Cartons. See Corrugated Paper Products. 


Coe Machi For the prepartory work. 
Mchy; ting. seo Bottlers’ 


for bott 


Chain’ Beit Conveyors. See Conveyors. 

ia, elevating, conveying. See Con- 
Checks, employees’ time. See Stencils. 
Choppers, food, fruit, mincemeat, etc. 
Chutes, Gravity Spiral. See Carriers. 
Cider and Vinegur Makers’ Supplies. 


CLEANING & GRADING MACHINERY, 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
& GRADING MACHINERY, 


seed, etc. 
Huntley ’Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Sinclair Sentt Co., altimore. 


Cleanin and Washin Machines, 
See Bottlers’ Machine 
Cleaning Machines, can “Bee Washers. 


Clocks, process time. See Controllers. 
CLOSING MACHINES, open cans, 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New Y cok City. 
Angeleg Eas. Can Mche. Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 
liss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Seattle-Astoria Iron Works, Seattle. Wash. 
Coated Nails. See Nails. 
Coils. copper. See Cooper Coils. 
Contonse Milk Canning Machinery. 
ilk Condensing Meby. 
fs Certified for foods 
National \niline & Chemical Co., New York. 


CONSULTING ay =. canning. 
National Canners’ Assn., ashington, D. 


CARRIERS, canners. 
H. Caldwell & Son Co., Chicago. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Md. 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago 
Mathews Gravit Co. Fiwood City, Pa. 
20th Century Mchy. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Wis. Chair Co., Port Washington, Wis. 


COOKERS 
Ayars Mac 
Huntley Mfg. Greet, x: 
Cookers‘ retors..- process. 

Coo and tines corn. See Corn Cook- 


r-Fillers. 

Coolers, vegetable and fruit canners. 
for tanks. 

Indianapolis. 

Copper eted Kettles. See Kettles, copper. 
CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

A, R. Ro bins & C 


‘o., Balt imore. 
Wis. Chair Co., Port Washington, Wis. 


Ohio. 
ros., 
AK. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


ORN HUSKERS and SILKERS. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


Salem, 


Buftalo. 

eerless Husker Co 

Corn, Sixers and tors. See Corn Cooker- 
ers. 


SU) Y 


———<the Machinery and Supplies you need and the Leading Houses that supply them. 
Consult the advertisements for details. 


Ayars Co., em, 

CORN WASHING MAC 
Peerless Husker Co., Buffalo. 


CORRUGATED PAPER PRODUCTS. 
(Boxes, Bottle Wrappers, ete. 


Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. Sandusky, Ohio. 
Stocher Litho Co., Roe 


Pts. & Litiio Co., Norwood, “Ohio. 
ters. 


Counters. See Can te 
Countershafts. See S Regulating Devices. 


NES and machines. 
4. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 


CRATE 


Edw. R b £ Balti 
enneburg Sons Co. more. 
Zastrow Machine Co. allimore. 

. See ters. 


See String Mchy. 

See Stampers and Markers. sae 
DECORATED TIN (for Cans, C: le . 
American Can Co., IN "Yo rk. 
Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 

Dies, can. See Mchy. 


DISTRIBUTING SYSTEMS 
H. Caldwell & Son Co., Chica 


Double. Seaming Machines. Mchas. 


DRYERS, 
Edw. Sons Co., Baltimore. 
ELEVATORS, Warehouse. 


Employees’ Time Checks. See Stencils. 


ore. 
Boilers and es. 
See T 


EVAPORATING MACHINERY. 
Edw. Renneburg Sens Co., Baltimore. ; 
EXHAUST BOXES. 
Ayars Machine Co., N, J. 
Peerless Husker Co., 
A. K. Robins & Co., ‘Peliinace. 
Factory Stools. See Stoo 
Factory Supplies. See Cannery Supplies, 
Farming Machinery. 
Fertilizers. 


FIBRE CONTAINERS for food 
metically sealed). 
American Can Co., New York. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 


FIBRE PRODUCTS, boxes, bo: 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky. ‘onic, 
Fillers ao Cookers. 
Filling ‘Miches, bottle. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 
ayars Machine. Co., Sal Salem 
ars 0. iem 
Co., Silver 
“Machine Co., Cin Ohio. 
Morral a. Morral, Ohio. 
A. 's & Co., Baltimore. 
it ott Co., Baltimore. 
H. R. Stickne 
20th 
Wis. Chair Co., 
Filling Machine, syrup. 
chines. 


(not her- 


on, 
See Syruping Ma- 


MACHINES, catsu 
F. Co. indisnapolis.’ 
Sinclair-Sco' 0., 


» ote. 


FLUX dering. 
Grasselli Chemical Co. Cleveland, Ohio. 
n 10 
Fruit °Gra are. See Cleaning and Grading ef 
Mehy fruit. 
Fruit Parers. See Paring Machines. 


e Goode! n 

iuntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. 

soline repots. 

aug 8, pressure, time, etc. See Power Plast 
quipment. 


2a 


GEARS, silent. 
H. W, Caldwell & Son Co,, Chicage, 


BLANCHERS, vegetable and fruit. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. Lee 
fz. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. ae 
ENAMELED BUCK ll 
A. K. Robins & Co., Se 
nameled- 1 
lined. 
BOXES, CRATES and Shooks, wood. - 
Baltimore Box & Shook Co., Baitimore. 
Canton Box Co., Baltimore. 
H. D. Dreyer & Co., Baltimore. 
Embry Box Co., Louisville, Ky. 
20th Century Milwaukee, Wis. ate 
Can Fillers. See Filling Machines. - ae 
Can Markers. See Stampers_and Markers. es 
Can Lacquers. See Lacquer Manufacturers. ‘ 


GENERAL AGENTS for 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
H. R. Stickney, Portland, Me. 
See m 


enerators, electric. tors. 
lass-lined Tanks. See Tanks, glass-lined. 
Governors, steam. See Power Plant Equip. 
Grading Mches. See Cleaning and Gr’d’g Mchy. 
Gravity Carriers. See Carriers and Con- 
veyors. 
Green Corn Huskers. See Corn Huskers. 


Groen See Cleaning and Grad- 
ng Mchy. 
Hoisting and Carrying Mches. See Cranes. 


HOMINY MAKING machinery. 
20th Century Co., 
Hullers and Viners. Pea Hullers. 
Huskers and Silkers. See Corn Huskers. 
Hydrometers (for determining the 
of Syrupers, Brines, etc.) See Cannery Supplies. 
Ink, can stamping. See Stencils. 


INSURANC 
Exchange, B. Warner, 
Kettles. See Kettles, copper. 


JACKETED PANS, s 
F. H. Langsenkamp, I 


Juice Pumps. See Pum 
Kerosene Oil Burners. > Bure 
Ketchup Fillers. See Bottlers’ rMchy. 


lain or jacketed. 
my Ind. 
See Tanks, glass-lined. 


KETTLES, copper, 
Langsenkamp, 
Kettles, enameled. 


KETTLES, 
Ayars Machine co. Salem J. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons ‘Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins Co., Baltimore. 
Zeastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 


KNIVES, mis 
Goodell Co., Antri 
A. K. Robins & 


KRAUT MACHINERY. 
John E. Smith’s Sons Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


N. H. 
& Co, Baltimore. 


EL 


LAB Manufacturer 


LABELING MACHINES, can. 
Fred. H. Knepp Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Morral Bros., orral, Ohio. 


LABORATORIES for of goods, 
National Canners Asso., D. 
Markers, can. See Stampers and Markers. 
Marking Ink, pots, etc. See Stencils. 
Marmalade Machinery. See Pulp Machinery. 
rel Canning Machinery 

t Choppers. See Choppers. 


MILK CONDENSING & CANNING M@€HY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
H. R. Stickney Portland, Me. 
20th Century Mchy. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Wis. Chair Co., Port Washington, Wis. 


MILL SUPPLIES, Pulleys, Etc. 
H. W. Caldwell & Sons Co., Chicago. 


Link Belt Co., Chicag 
Molasses Filling “Machines. See Filling Ma- 
chines. 
Nailing Machines. See Box Nailing Machines. 
OYSTER CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 
Edw. Renneburg & _— Co., Baltimore. 


Packers’ Cans. 
Pails, tubs, etc., ay ~ See Fibre Containers. 


PAINT. 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
Paper Boxes. See Corrugated Paper Products. 
Paper Cans and Containers. See Fibre Con- 


tainers. 
Paring Knives. See Knives. 


PARING MACHINES. 
The Goodell Co., Antrim, N. H. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


PASTE, canners’. 
Arabol Mfg. Co,, New York City. 
Adex Mfg. Co., ‘Baltimore 
Commercial Paste Co., Columbus, oO. 
FE. H. Knapp Co., Baltimore. 


PEA and BEAN SEED. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 
Leonard Seed Co., Chicago. 
J. B. Rice Seed Co., Cambridge, N. Y, 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., ‘Silver Creek, N. X. 
= y. Ce., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Win Chair Co., Po Washington, Wis. 


Pea Harvesters. See Farming Machinery. 


Pea Hullers and Viners. 
Chisholm Scott Co., Columbus, O. 


ea Vine Feeders. 
Chisholn Scott Co., Columbus, O. 


PEELIN VES. 
Goodell Con SS N. H. 


Peach and Cherry Pitters. See Fruit Pitters. 


PEELING MACHINES. 
Goodell Co., Antrim, N. H. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore. 


PEELING TABLES, continuous. 
Ayars Machine Co., ‘Salem, N. J. 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago 
Perforated Sheet Metal. See Sieves and 
Baskets, etc. See Baskets. 


Screens. 
Picking Boxes. 
ee Belts and Tables. See Pea Canners’ 


PPLE MACHINERY. 
Mitchell ¢ Co., ore. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltim ye 


Platform and Wagon Scales. Sotiee. 
Picking Belts ant Tables. sat Pea Canners’ 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 
H. W. Caldwell & Son Co., Chicago. 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
Link Belt Co., Chicago 
Power Presses. See Canmakers’ Machinery. 
Power Transmission Mchy. See Power Plant 
equipment. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati. 
20th Century Mchy. Co., "Milwaukee, Wis. 


PULP MACHINERY. 
Indianapolis. 
K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Scott Co., Baltimore. 
20th Century Mchy. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


PUMPS, air, water, brine, sy 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Spaulding & Metcalf, Philadelphia. 
Regulators for Cookers, etc. See Controllers, 
Retort Crates. See Kettles, process. 
Retorts, steam. See process. 
Rubber Stamps. See Ste 


Seccharometers syrup See Cannery 
Supplies. ; 

Salt, canne 

Sanitary Cleaner and Cleaner. See Cleaning 
Compounds. 

Sanitary” #2 = top) cans. See Can 

Sardine Knives and Scissors. See Knives. 


tomato. 

ars Machine Siem, J. 

— ilver Gresik, N. 
re Dung: & Sons jpaltimore. 


Scrap Bailing Press 


Screw Caps, bottle. See Caps. 
achines, bottle. See “Bottlere’ 


Sealing 
Sealing Machines, sanitary cans. See Closing 
Machines. 
SEED ieties. 
D. Seed’ Bristol, Pa. 
Leonard Seed Co., 
J. B. Rice Seed Co., Cambrid N. Y. 


Separators. See Pea Canning y. 

SHEET METAL WORKING Machinery. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., In. 
Shooks. See Boxes, Crates, etc. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
20th Cooturs’ Mchy. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


SILKING MACH 
fruit and vegetable. - See Corers and 


Solder 
Sorters. pea. See Cleaning & Grading Mchy. 


drives, 
Silver Creek, N.Y, 
Co., Baltimore, 


Sinclair Scott & 


BUY—Continued 


STAMPERS AND MARKERS, 

Ams Machine Co., Max, New "york City. 

Steam Cookers, continuous. See Cookers. 

Steam Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles. 

Covering. See Boiler and Pipe 
overi 

Steam Retorts. See Kettles, process. 


STENCILS, marking pots and brushes, 
brass checks, rubber and steel type, 
burning brands, ete, 

A K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


STIRRERS FOR KETT 
F. H. Langsenkamp, 


STRING BEAN 
Huntley Mfg. Co., N. Y. 
: J. Lewis, Middleport, N. ¥. 
K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Century ds. Co., Milwawkee, Wis. 


Sugar, canners. 
Supplies. engine room, J shaft, etc. See 


ower Plant Equipmen 
Supply House and General , See Gen- 
eral Agents. 


Switchboards. See Electrical Appliances. 


SYRUPING MACHINE. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Peerless ge Co., Buffalo. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
20th Century Mchy. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Sy Testers See Micro- 
copic Apparatus. 

Tables, picking. See Pea Canners’ Mchy. 

TANKS, ME 


TAL. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
Slaysman & Co.,. Baltimore, Md. 


Lengeenkamp, Ind. 
TANKS, WOODEN. 


W. E. Caldwell Co., Louisville, K: 
Gauges. See Recording Instru- 


Regulating Apparatus. See 
ontrollers. 
Testers, can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 


Ticket Punches. See Stencils. 
Time Controllers. process. See Controllers. 
Tin Lithographing. See Decorated Tin. 
TIN PLATE, canmakers’. 
American Sheet and Tin Plate Co., Pitts- 


burgh, Pa. 
Carnahan Tin-Plate and Sheet Co., Canton, 0. 
Tipping Machines. See Capping Machines. 


TOMATO CANNING 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver tres "N.Y. 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago 

A. K, Robins & ca. Baltimore. 


Tomato Seed. See Seeds. 


TOMATO WASHERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Machinery: See Power Plant 


mt. 
Trucks, etc. See Facto 
Tumblers, lass. See Gla ag Hotties, 
Turbines. Kee Electrical Machin 


Variable Speed Countershafts. * Speed 
Regulators. 


Valves 
Vegetable Corers, etc. See Corers and Slicers. 
Vegetable Parers. See Paring Machines. 
Viner Feeders. See Viners and Hullers. 


VINERS AND HULLERS 
Chisholm-Scott Co., Columbus. Ohio 


Warehouses. See Storage. 
Washers, bottle. See Bottlers’ Machinery. 
Washers and Scalders, fruit, etc. See Scalders. 


WASHERS, can and Jar. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore 


WASHING corn. 


Peerless Husker Co., Buffal 
Washing and Scalding Baskets. See Baskets. 


Windmills and Water Supply Systems. 8ce 
Tanks, wood. 


Wiping Machines, can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 
Wire Bound Boxes. See Boxes. 

Wire Scalding Baskets. See Baskets. 

Wra pare, papie. See Corrugated Paper 


Wrapping Machines, can. See Labeling Mchs, 


Bodianapolis, Ind. 
Stecher Litho. Co.. Rochester, N. Y. 
: U. 8. Printing & Litho. Co., Norwood, Ohio. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


(Thousand Packing Rooms 
ya N thousands of factory packing rooms, noisy 
hammers, troublesome nails, clumsy boards 
and scattered excelsior have been discarded. 
Seg OE A simpler, safer and less expensive method 
. MF, supplants them all; a method that has solved 
att thd Wit many of the most vexing and intricate of 

fd packing problems. 


Clean, strong, highly H & D Cor- 


rugated Fibre Board is manufactured into a 
— irons Nig myriad of different forms, each with its part to 
—_ play in the packing for shipment of 


a thousand different articles. Boxes, 
large and small, containers of every 
conceivable shape and structure, aux- 
iliary tubes, rolls, wrappers and pro- 
tective pads and partitions—all are at 
the service of manufacturers and 
shippers everywhere. 


Hinde and Dauch Corrugated 
Fibre Board Boxes and Packing 
Materials are designed and manu- 
factured according to the specifica- 
tions and special needs of individual 


H & D Climax Lamp Wrappers 


are used inthe shipping of bulbs products. Fragile glassware or articles 
to all parts th d. h ¢ ¢ 

with of heavy metal, foods, fruits, fabrics 
and delicate instruments can all be 


H& D thoroughness. 


more economically and safely shipped 
when protected by the strong cush- 
ioned surfaces of H ©@, D Boxes and 
Packing Materials. 


HINDE ‘DAUCH PAPER 


800 Water Street 


Toronto, King Street Subway and Hanna i 
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AMERICAN CANS 


INSPECTED and 
CERTIFIED to— 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


The 44th Year 
OF 


THE CANNING TRADE. 


DOUBLE PINEAPPLE GRATER 


(WITH HOPPER REMOVED) 


MADE BY THE 


JOHN R. MITCHELL CO. 


Foot of Washington St. 
BALTIMORE - MD. 


The large-tooth saws, on the two upper spindles, coarse grind the 
fruit which passes down to the fine saws on the two lower spindles 

from there it falls into a tub under the machine. Machine is well 
braced and the workmanship is of the best; gears are cut from’ he 
solid, and saws are milled from solid blanks which gives a cutting 
edge to two sides = the tooth. Hopper and discharge shoots are 
lined with white pine. 


OANNED FOODS, CANS, 
BOXES, PACKERS’ SUPPLIES, BROKERS 


Phoenix Bidg. 


PHONES: 
OF. PAUL 1140 & 4484 BALTIMORE, MD. 


JOS. M. ZOLLER & CO., INC. 


CANNED GOODS EXCHANGE 
Year 1920-1921 


President, John R. Baines. 

Vice-President, A. J. Hubbard. 

Treasurer, Leander Langrall 

Secretary, William F. Assau. 
COMMITTEES 

Executive Committee, Benj. Hamburger, Chas. G. 


Summers, Jr., W. H. Killian. 

C. J. Schenkel, Frank A. Curry, 

T. Preston Webster, 3A, 

7 Torsch, Norval E. Byrd. 

Committee on Commerce, D. H. Stevenson, Hampton 
Steele, C. F. Butterfield, E. F. 
Thomas, J. O. Langrall. 

Committee on Legislation, E. C. White, Geo. T. Phillips, 
Geo.N. Numsen, John S. Gibbs, 

Thos. L. North. 

Fred. W. Wagner, es Lan 

grall, James B. Platt, John W. 

Schall, Jos. M. Zoller. 

W. E. Lamble, H. W. Krebs, 

Robt. A. Sindall, Robt. A. 

Rouse, Jas. F. Cole. 

Wm. Grecht, Herbert C. Rob- 

. erts, J. A. Killian 

Committee on Agriculture, Silver, H.P.Strasbaugh, 

Albert T. ani Jos.N. Shriver, 

Samuel J. 

Counsel, Eli ad 

Chemist, Chas. Glaser. 


Arbitration Committee, 


Committee on Claims, 
Hospitality Committee, 


Brokers’ Committe, 


Our New 
Closing Machine 
Announcement 


December 1919. 

We are very much pleased to be able to advise 

you that we have purchased outright the 

Westchester Machine Company of Mt. Vernon, 

New York, thereby adding to our facilities what 

we believe to be the best Sanitary Can Closing 
Machine now manufactured. 


We have taken this step only after a year of 
the most painstaking and thorough investigation, 
during which we have had over forty of these 
machines in operation. 


So very successful and so extraordinary did 
these machines prove themselves to be, judging 
by actual results obtained in the packing plants 
of all our customers so equipped; that we finally 
decided to make the very large investment 
entailed in the purchase of the Westchester 
Machine Company, whose plant we propose to 
immediately remove to Wheeling. 


Therefore we are now able to offer our cus- 
tomers a Closing Machine which we believe to 
be supreme in 

Simplicity 

Speed 


Lack of Spill 
Endurance 


and in all the details which go to accomplish 
these vital things. 


This Closing Machine will be known to the 
trade hereafter as 


“THE WHEELING No. 100” 


We shall be glad to furnish further details 
of the machine. 


WHITAKER-GLESSNER CO. 


A. A. MORSE, Vice President 


WHEELING CAN DEPARTMENT 


Central District Sales Manager: 
SYDNEY J. DAVIES 

Telephone, Main 5175 1966 Conway Building 

Chicago, Illinois 
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THE CANNING TRADE. 


A ~ \ 


“New Perfection” Pea and 


Bean Filler 


@ No valves to wear out and 
leak brine on the floor. 


@ Will not waste brine. 

@ Fills absolutely accurate. 
@ Has positive can feed. 

@ Does not cut peas. 


@ Guaranteed capacity up to 
120 cans per minute. 


@ Cut gears throughout. 
@ No Cams, No Levers. 


@ Has no Rubbers to catch 
cans after they become worn 


@ Only filler for Baked Beans 


@ Has separate measure and 
separate saucer. If measure 
~ fails to drop part or all the 
‘quantity of beans, the can will 
show slack to the inspector. 
Where filler and briner are all 
one, if the beans fail to be 
THERE IS A REASON 


3 put in the cans, the balance 
B. F. Shriver Co., Westminster, Md. We take pleasure in saying the ae : wands * 
Seven Fillers are the most perfect machine we ever bought, are well built, is filled with sauce and inspec 


operate smoothly, accurate fill, no waste of brine. We congratulate you for tor cannot see whether the 
ie eres. can contains all Beans or all 
Sauce. 


OVER 80 SOLD THIS PAST SEASON 


Waupun Canning Co., Waupun, Wis. The two New Perfection Pea 
Fillers are as near perfect as anyone would ask. We like the arrangement of 
see'ng the peas go inithe cans before thebrine, and doing away with the 
catching of cans on worn rubbers. 


AYARS MACHINE COMPANY 


SALEM, NEW JERSEY 
- BROWNS, BOGGS COMPANY, Limited, Hamilton, Ontario, Sole Agents for Canada 
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THE CANNING TRADE. 


THE ROTARY APRON “D” IS DRIVEN EQUALLY BY BOTH BUCKET CHAINS PREVENTING 


THE UNEQUAL STRETCHING OF CHAINS CAUSING THE BUCKETS TO HANG UN. - 
EVENLY, ALSO RUNNING ON ROLLERS “E.” IT TAKES VERY LITTLE POWER TO 


THE HANSEN SANITARY BOOT CAN BE TAKEN 


APART BY SIMPLY LOOSENING THUMB NUT 
“A” FIG. 1, WHICH FITS SLOT “B” AND PUSH. 
OPERATE. NO GEARS.OR TAKE-UP BOXES FOR ROTARY APRON IS ONE CASTING ING HOPPER “C” IN DIRECTION OF ARROW 
‘ ALL PARTS COMING IN CON IT CAN THEN BE DRAWN OUT SIDEWISE. THE 
N THEN BE LIFTE 
TACT WITH THE PEAS ARE ROTARY APRON “D” CA (BE LUFTED 
ENAMELED OR BRONZED- OFF ROLLERS “E”, THE IDLERS “F” KEEP 
NO RUSTY JOINTS. CREV BUCKETS IN PLACE. THE WATER SPRAY PIPE 
ICES. OR CORNERS FOR 1S PIVOTED AND CAN BE SWUNG OUT THE 
DIRT TO COLLECT IN WAY 
ROTARY 
APRON “D” 
IDLER “F2 HOPPER “C”4—« IDLER “F” 
4 
: 
THUMB 
‘ 
\ 
i 


BUCKET “X” \ BUCKET “Z” 


NON-BREAKABLE BUCKETS 


FIG. 1 SHOWS BUCKET “X” JUST FILLED. 
AND POCKET “Y¥"” MEASURING AMOUNT 
“ 
FLOOR LINFY, 


FIG. 2 SHOWS OPENING BE. 
TWEEN BUCKETS “X” AND 
~ “Z” COVERED BY ROTARY 
. APRON “D” SO PEAS WILL 
NOT BE SPILLED. 


THIS SPACE NEVER LESS 
THAN % SO PEAS WILL 
NOT CUT OR CRUSH 


FIG. 3 sHows PockET“Y” 
EMPTYING INTO BUCKET “Z” 


THERE IS NO CHANCE FOR PEAS 
TO SPILL FOR APRON COVER 


~ 
ROTARY 
APRON “D” 
BUCKET “X” “BUCKET “Z” 


The Hansen Sanitary Conveyor Boot 


“A DWARF IN SIZE BUT A GIANT FOR WORK’ 
Ned E. Fletcher, Secretary of the Hustisford Canning Co., Hustisford, Wis., Says: 


‘‘We are mighty glad that we threw out our old elevator boots and installed HANSEN BOOTS in their place 
for it has cut our pea waste down to almost zero. 


As to sanitation, the easy accessibility of its parts made it possible 
for us to keep them thoroughly clean at all times.’’ 


Hundreds of Others are Equally Enthusiastic 


You will be doing yourself an injustice if you de not investigate the merits of this machine by sending for catalog today 


- THE WISCONSIN CHAIR COMPANY 


CANNING MACHINERY DIVISION PORT WASHINGTON, WIS. 


= 
THE BUCKETS ON ENDS AS WELL 
iS 
& 


